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| One of the Greatest Factors 


M U S ‘el | e . in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 


fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 
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Apparatus 
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Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


lb Mild and Sure, 


pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 


LA 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Mullions have found 


it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
416 MARKET STREET will give satisfaction to the mostexacting. | 
: Manufactured by 


a 4 SAN FRANCISCO | CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


58—GUNS 
60—FISHING 
62—ATHLETIC 


CHRISTMAS 


Whitelev Exerciser, $3.00 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


MACKINTOSH 


GIFTS 
AT 


227 Post Street Goodyear Rubber Co. 
RK. H. PEaszE, V. P. & Manager 
217 Bush Street SAN FRANCISCO and PORTLAND, OR. 
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First Baking Powder Made 


Perfectly Pure 
The Standard 


for the past 
Fifty Years 


make TT and | 
wholesome Bread 
Cake or Pastry 


Overland 


Vor. XXIX. No. 169. SEconp SERIEs. 
FRONTISPIECE.—Mission San ees I 
FRONTISPIECE.—‘‘ TheWorst Ducking Iver They 3 

Drawing by L. Maynard Dixon. 3 
FRONTISPIECE.—Before the Gringo. Came... 4 
Wash by W. H. Hilton. | 
AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM,. By the 5 
SHOULD THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS BE PRESERVED. John E. Bennett............ 8 
Illustrated from Photos. 
ALL THESE THINGS SHALL BE ADDED. Charles S. Greene........cccccccececcceceees 24. 
UNDER THE HEADIN’ OF THRUTH. V.—Mr. Cusack Joins a ‘‘ Throupe.’’ 

THE GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY. Carl C. 28 
ART AND HEART ON THE HEIGHTS. Joaquin 
A REDWOOD STORY... 40 
THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 1. J. H. Stallard........... 44 
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CONTENTS—CONTINUED. 


THE LAST HUNT OF THE PAWNEES. F. 52 
Pen Drawings by Edgren and Boertinger. 


Illustrated from Photos. 

UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRA. V. SomeNew Yosemites. Theodore 

Illustrated from Photos by the Author. : 

MILLIONS IN GOLD—Siskiyou and its Wealth. I. Historical. Robert J. Nixon.. 77 
Illustrated from Photos by Lare and Drawings by Boeringer. 

OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS. Harriet Winthrop 103 
Picture by Boeringer. | 


Overland Monthly Publishing Company 


San Francisco: Pacific Mutual Life Building 
The Pacific Coast: San Francisco News Co. 
New York and Chicago: The American News Co. 


Eastern Advertising Agent, Frank E. Morrison, { Chicago: 


[ Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class Matter. ] 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING ano 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE 


222 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


... ESTABLISHED IN 1889 ... 


California's Conservative, 
Prosperous, Progressive Company 


ISSUES STOCK IN SIX DIFFERENT CLASSES, NAMELY: 


‘A’? Requires monthly payments of 60 cents per share; participates fully in all the 
CLASS “A profits. Payments limited to 84 and no more. : ‘ ‘ 


‘$B? Requires one payment only, $65.00 per share, receives 6 per cent in cash semi- 
CLASS annually, balance of profit goes to mature stock to $100.00 per share. 


CLASS “C” Requires one payment only, $100.00 per share, earns 7 per cent, payable semi- 
annually in cash. 
CLASS “DD” Requires no stipulated amount to be paid monthly, but money can be deposited 
and checked out at will, Earns six per cent, payable semi-annually. 
‘ ‘<>’? Requires monthly payments of 60 cents per share; participates fully in the profits. 
‘sf’? Requires monthly payments of $1.00 or 50 cents per share; total amount of dues 
CLASS paid in is withdrawable at any time. After one year, amount paid in together with 6 
per cent; after two years with 7 per cent, compound interest; estimated maturity, 
65 and 100 months. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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and consider the remark 
able results obtained by 
Bae the faithful use of SOZO- 
(iii DONT. It is the only 
\ complete and perfect Den- 
7 tifrice of world-wide cele- 
brity, presenting both liquid 
and powder in one package. 
Fragrant SOZODONT preserves 
the Teeth from decay, hardens the 
Gums, perfumes the Breath, imparts 
a delightful refreshing sensation to 
the Mouth, and is at all times free 
from harmful ingredients. 


S 


&# Dentists of distinction have recommended SOZO- 
DONT; all leading Druggists sell it. A sample, 
with sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for three 
cents. Address P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. If you 
cannot obtain SOZODONT of your Dsuggist, send 
to abéve address Seventy-five Cents for a full-size 
package (complete), prepaid by mail or express; 
or SOZODONT and 4-oz. cake of Sozoderma Soap, 
for $1.00. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New 
York. London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


SINGER SEewinec MAcHINES 


So easy that the oldest can 


Are so simple that the youngest can understand them. 
work them 


106 years old (Taken from Life) 5 years old 


Such easy terms that anybody can purchase one 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CQO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD 
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@ When deciding On your 
@ year’s reading 
@ 
@ 


ask to see a Sample copy 


New 


g With all the features of the other ( 
great itlustrated monthiies it has, 
besides its own charming speciality 
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3t makes a nice present for relatives or friends of - 
Wew England origin, East or West. 


HE coming numbers of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE will be rich in articles 
in the lines which it has made peculiarly its own. 


AMONG EARLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES WILL BE: 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF LONGFELLOW, by Frank Foxcroft. 


@ 
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@ THE HARVARD HISTORIANS, by Prof. Albert B. Hart. THE HOMES ® 
° AND HAUNTS OF CHANNING, by C. R. Thurston. LITERARY HART- S 
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@ ® 
@ © 
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FORD, by Richard Burton. BROTHET JONATHAN AND HIS HOME, by 
Rev. W. E. Griffins. THE OLDEST NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


by Edwin A, Jones. 


The Magazine always gives special prominence to subjects relating to the life and history of Boston 
New England capital, Among the important articles in this field which will soon appear are . OUN Carve. 
THE GREAT MINISTER OF BOSTON, by John Cotton Brooks; anda valuable series on the Boston Park Sys- 


tem, written by various experts. 

The series of articles on oid New England towns, which has proved so popular a feature of the M 
will be continued by articies on Litchfield, Conn., Greenfiield, Mans, and other historic towns, and. early 
numbers will appear important illustrated articles on NEW ENGLAND IN KANSAS and NEN ENGLAND IN CHI- 
CAO, by Edward Isham; these articles will iilustrate the great part of New England in the settlement and 
building up of the West. | ‘ 

Art and educational subjects will receive the same conspicuou wattention in the Magazine whi 
received heretofore. The Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and the Armour Institute 


School, Concord, and others of our famous schools will be treated. ° 


Elihu Burritt, William Pitt Fessenden, Samuel F. B. Morse and others will be the themes of int 
biographical articles. The pressing questions of political and social reform will constantly have nuntions 
‘and the pages of the Magazine will be lightened and brightened by poetry and stories from the best writers 


at command. é 
Samples free by addressing the publisher, Warren F. Kellogg, Boston. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTIC 


NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS 
A Brief History of the Nations 


and of Their Progress in Civilization. By Grorce P. Fisher. Yale University. Illus- 
trations, Maps, Tables etc. Cloth, 12 mo. 613 
Deals with that phase of the subject which relates to human progress and while treating ancient history fully and 
explicitly emph-sizes those facts that have the largest bearing for students of today, namely: facts connected with 


the beginning of our modern civilization. 
In the number, beauty, historical accuracy and educative value of its illustrations, this book has not been equalled 
by any school history. It is a striking example ot highest achievement in admirable illustrations. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 


By C. W. Crocxett, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Rensellaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York. 


Adapted in its treatment to the needs of beginners, its scope is sufficient to meet also the requirements of high 
t is concise and clear in its treatment and logical 


school, college and technical institute courses in Trigonometry. 

and orderly in its development of the subject, securing for students as rapid progress as possible in the time usually 
allotted to this study. The results of the author’s practical experience as a teacher in leading American technical 
schools are skillfully presented in a work admirably adapted to the needs of the class-room. New and useful improve- 


ments in the arrangement of the tables will be discovered. 


Plants and their Children 


By Mrs. WiturAM STARR DANA, author of “‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” Illus- 
trated by ALICE JOSEPHINE SMITH. Cloth, 265 pages, price .........0.eccee eeereeeese 65 


A child’s book in botany designed for reading, amusement and instruction. It unfolds some of the wonders of 
plant life in a series of charming stories that cannot fail to prove a source of delight to young readers, while at the 
same time laying a foundation for intelligent nature study. Miss Smith’s illustrations, so profusely and artistically 
distributed through the text suggest in many instances the indescribable delicacy combined with truth to nature of 


the late William Hamilton Gibson’s work. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Latest Additions: | 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet Deror. Edited by Kate STEVENS... .......... 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By JAMES BALDWIN. .... OO 


- Robinson Crusoe has been adapted to school uses, while practically retaining all the essential characteristics of 

the first edition of this work published in 1719. * 

Fifty Famous Stories are sure to deeply interest children and are calculated to lay the foundation for broader liter- 

ary study. Theillustrations in b:th books are numerous, artistic and sugEensive, thoreughly in keeping with the hand- 
some style of the other volumes of this popular series which now inclu es: 


Stories fer Children. By Mrs. C. A. Lane ° 


Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Baldwin 135 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. By Edward Eggleston ___.. -40 
Olt Greek Stories. By James Baldwin ‘ 


Old Stories of the East. By James Baldwin . ‘ 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. By Edward Eggleston . ; ; 50 
The Story of Greece. By H. A. Guerber . é ‘ -60 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by Kate Stevens ‘ 00 
Fifty Famous stories Retold. By James Baldwin ‘ .30 


Eclectic English Classics 
3 Latest Additions: 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. ..................-. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. If teachers will 
kindly indicate to us the special studies in which they are interested we shall 
be glad to keep them informed of new books that we may publish in those 


subjects. 
ADDRESS 


‘FRED, M. CAMPBELL, Agent 
204 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.25 
-.--------- 1.00 
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THE OLDEST DESK HOUSE ON THE COAST 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF OUR 


Rubberless Automatic School Desks 


" AND SAVE MONEY 


WE ALSO CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF 


Bank, Church, Lodge and Office Furniture 


M638 & 640 MISSION STREET 


A Holiday Suggestion. 


:. OVERLAND MONTHLY has published a 


..... Portfolio of Facsimiles by Prang 


Eight Beautiful Water Color Sketches 


By the Eminent Artist, LOUIS K. HARLOW 


They Represent the most Typical and Picturesque California Scenes and are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Original Sketches 


The only way to obtain this Portfolio is through the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
and it is sold on the following terms: 

The Portfolio and the first number of a year’s subscription are delivered on 
the payment of $1.00 and the signing of a contract to pay $1.00 per month until 
the cost, Ten Dollars, is paid. Portfolio alone, $8.00; Magazine, $3.00. 

May be seen at the OVERLAND MONTHLY Office, 508 Montgomery Street, or 
at the S. F. News Co., 206.208 Post Street, or at your home if you live in any large 
California town and will drop a postal to 


Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


508 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


~The German Savings and Loan Society 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco 
33 POST STREET. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1896, a 


dividend has been déclared at the rate of four and 
twenty-six hundredths (4;45,) per cent per annum 
on Term Deposits, and three and fifty-five hun- 
dredths (3735) per cent per annum on Ordinary 
Deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after Satur- 
day, January 2nd, 1897, 
GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 


For the half vear ending December 3ist, 1896, 

a dividend has been declared at the rate of four 

(4) per cent per annum on Term Deposits, and 

three and one-third (3.334) per cent per annum on 

Ordinary Deposits, free of taxes, payable on and 

after Saturday, January 2nd, 1897. . 
GEO. A. STORY, Cashier. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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Editorial Advance Notes 
Well Worn Trails. 


By Rounsevelle Wildman, M. L., a series of outdoor 
articles on the Coast. 


‘*Santa Barbara,’’ ‘‘Capay Valley,’”’ ‘‘The Gey- 
sers,’? ‘*The Redwoods,”’ ‘‘Santa Monica and Mt. 
Lowe,’’ Del Monte and Monterey,” ‘‘ The Pettri- 
fied Forest,’’ ‘Shasta and the Crags,’’’ ‘* Yosemite 
and the Big Trees,’’ and ‘‘Napa Soda Springs,” 
which have already appeared, will be followed by 


“Mendocino,” | ‘‘ Lake Tahoe,” 
‘*Santa.Cruz,’’ “* Alaska,” . Mexico.” 


Unexplored Regions of the High: 
Sierra. By T. S. Solomons, the 
OVERLAND’S Author-Explorer. 


5. Some New Yosemites. 
6. Tehipite Valley. 


ROUNSEVELLK WI1LDMAN 7, Peaks and Pinnacles, 
8. The Grand Canon of the Tuolumne. 


Millions in Gold. Siskiyou and tts Wealth. By S.G. WilSon. Il. 
Descriptive and Mining. Placer and Quartz Mining. Illustrated. 
The Pioneers of ’49. By W. B. Farwell. | 


A historical review of the famous ‘‘Society of California Pioneers.”’ 
Exploring in Northern Jungles. (Vancouver Island.) By Rev. 
W. W. Bolton, A. M., (Camb.) and J. W. Laing, A. M. (Oxon.). 

Regarding Pilotage. By Chas. E. Naylor. | 


The sixth article of a series treating of the reforms demanded by the Com- 
mercial organizations of San Francisco in the laws governing our ocean traffic. 


The National Guard of ‘California. By Frank Elliott Myers. 
The White Rajah of Borneo. By Rounsevelle Wildman. 
Snow Slides in the Rockies. By J. M. Goodwin, Salt Lake 7rzbune. 


Illustrated by Boeringer from sketches by the author made on the spot. 


The King’s River Canon. By Thos. Magee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO ADVERTISERS 
The OVERLAND MONTHLY is the Official Organ of the Schools of California. 
The State and City subscribe for 3,441 Monthly. This gives the OVERLAND a 
reading public in California alone of Half a Million. Advertisers will see the point. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


MAY BE RENTED: 


Any Halftone,_ - - - - Plus 
, Any Zinco, - = ff : - - 50 § postage 


OR SOLD AT LOW RATES 
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Louis Roederer Champagne 


Three Kinds, all of Equal Excellence 
BRUT, an Extra Dry Wine 
GRAND VIN SEC, a Dry Wine 
CARTE BLANCHE, a Rich Wine 

THE HIGHEST GRADE 
IN THE WORLD 


&& Used by all the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and may be had of all first-class grocers and wine merchants. 


124 SANSOME ST. 


Macondray Bros. & Lockard 


> 
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e 
Proprietors 
CELEBRATED ESSE OORE ISKIES. 


THESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS FOR 
MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE | 


404 FRONT STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 


SS 


Queen Lily Soap 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can 
do a washing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.“@6 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CoO. 


Office, 307 Sacramento Street 
Factory, 17th and Rhode Island Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 
FS 


IF NOT, AlfalfaGrass 
wHy NoT? SEEDS awe. 
Variety of Seeds. 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Every Grocer, 


Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 


When you write, please mention “ /Ne Overland Moathly.” 
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GRAND HOTEL 
| THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 
>t All Stages Arrive at and Depart from this House #< 
FREE ’BUS 
BAGGAGE OF GUFSTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS 
B. S. HIRSCH, PROPRIETOR 


HOTEL RAFAEL HOTEL FAIRMOUNT 


SAN RAFAEL BEN F. TRUE, Proprietor 


. Junction Market, Fell and Polk Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR | 
Fifty (50) minutes from San Francisco. Average winter A 
temperature 64 degrees First-Class Family 
and Commercial 


Strictly first-class modern, exquisite, home-like. Under 
the personal supervision of General Warfield, of the Cali- 


fornia Hotel, San Francisco. Hotel 
R. H. WARFIELD & CO., Proprietors 
MILL ARD H OTEL Newly Furnished with 
all Modern Im- 
OMAHA, NEB. provements 
J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors. yh 


i. 


m™ Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Fire Alarms, Etc. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
3 A D.O. No attorney's fee until patent is ‘Terms $1.50 per day and upwards. | Special rates by the 


obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide onth or week. Telephone, South 6 


Eagle Hotel 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


Commercial and Political | GRAY & TITUS_* 
Headquarters PROPRIETORS 


BOOKS OLD. Brushe S 


Dyers, Flour Foundries, 

Laundries, r-Hangers, 

A choice assortment of Valuable Books for libraries to be Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, stable emen, Far 
had at reasonable prices. Call and make your selections. Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, etc. BUCHANAN BROTHERS 


Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 
Hi. Hi. MOORE, 


542 California Street. 


JOHN A. BENSON 


508 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 7 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INS. BUILDING 


RATES, $3.00 TO $5,00 PER Day. 


DEALER IN LAND SCRIr 
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The Anglo-Californian Bank 


LONDON OFFIOE, - 
SAN FRANOISCO OFFICE, 


- 38 ANGEL OOURT 


N. E. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STREETS 


Authorized metal Stock, - - $6,000,000 
Paid in, - - - - 1,500,000 
Surplus, - - - 700,000 


REMAINDER SUBJECT TO CALL. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON 


RIGHT HON. H. H. FOWLER, M. P., 
JOSEPH SEBAG, 


E. H. LUSHINGTON, 


ISAAC SELIGMAN, 
J. SIMON, 


J. SIMON, Managing Director, London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL and TRAVELL 


RS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT Issued, Col- 


lections made, and Stocks, Bonds and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


IGNATZ STEINHART 


P. N. LILIENTHAL 


A. L. SELIGMAN, Assistant Cashier 


JOHN A. HOOPER 
2d Vice- President 
GEO A, STORY 


JAMES D. PHELAN 
President 
Ss. G. MURPHY 
lst Vice-President Secretary 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


33 Post St., Mechanics’ Library Building 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


DIRECTORS 
James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy JOhn A. Hooper 
C. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Mofilit 
Frank J. Bulliven Jos. D. Grant Robt. McKlroy 


Interest Paid on Term and Ordinary Deposits 


Loans on Approved Securities 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union, 
532 CALIFORNIA ST., Corner Webb. 


For the half year ending with the 3lst of 
December, 1896, a dividend has been declared at 
the rate per annum of four and two-tenths (43%) 
per cent on Term Deposits, and three and five- 
tenths (3,5;) per cent on Ordinary Deposits, free 
of taxes, payable on and after Saturday, the 2nd 
of January, 1897. : 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


54TH SEMI-ANNUAL 
®@ STATEMENT OF 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 


OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANE) 


AT THE CLOSE OF Business JUNE 30, 1896. 


Capital Fully Paid - $300,000 
Deposits to June 30, 1896 


Surplus $90,000 


$2,930,787.10 


J. WEST MARTIN, President 


WM. G. HENSHAW 
Cc. E PALMER 


J. WEST MARTIN 
4. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS 


WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-Presiden: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
THOS. PRATHER 
a. W. MEEK 


A. E. H. CRAMER, Cashier 


R. S. FARRELLY 
THOMAS CREELIN 


HUFF 
HERMAN A. TUBBS 


Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, 4; per cent. per Annum. 


This Bank has added a Commercial Department to its former business and is now transacting a general Bank 


ing business as a Savings and Commercial Bank. 


Bear Mind 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 


Telephone, East 702. 


That we can always furnish the best CUT FLOWERS in the 
market. Special orders for Weddings and other occasions prompt- 
ly and carefully filled. 


MISSES LEVEY & COHN 
1125 Sutter Street, S. F. 
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Be sure the Heel is stamped 


66 99 | 
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©. 
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RUBBER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY By THE 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER BELTING, PACKING AND Hose 


“Gold Seal” Miner’s Coats 


Ninna 
/ 
H 


ALL KINDS OF 


OlL CLOTHING 


RUBBER GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
ee eee 573, 575, 577, 579 Market Street 


PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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CROWN 


Bunn 


By means of the wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier in the “CROWN” 
Piano, you can imitate perfectly sixteen different instruments, either independently, or as an accom- 
paniment that blends harmoniously with the clear tone of the piano itself, producing the most beau- 
tiful effects—effects that are | ; 

NOT POSSIBLE ON ANY OTHER PIANO! 


No other Piano gives so much additional value without additional cost. The ““CROWN” 
Pianos are always one quality—the very highest. No seconds in ‘‘CROWN” Pianos. 

The annoyance of noise to others while you are practicing is eliminated by the ‘“‘CROWN” 
Practice Clavier. Itis most interesting and fascinating to read of these great improvements to the 
piano, and to learn of the marvelous imitative powers of the Orchestral Attachment. 


For Purity and Sweetness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Workmanship and Finish, the “‘Crown’’ Piano 
has no superior. Each Piano Warranted Ten Years. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, with Music, FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, Chicago, U.S. A. 


When you write, nlease mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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SOHMER ; It will pay you 
PIANOS 3? BEST 
NEWBY & EVANS. 
Medium Price—Uequalled. TO 


Fine Stock Violins, MANDOLINS. 
trings a special 


BYRON MAUZY. 308-3414 Post St 
TEACHERS! SCHOOLS! 


Will be supplied with all kinds of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


At Lowest Prices by 


THE ZENO MAUVAIS MUSIC CO. 


769 Market 8t., 5S. F. 
Agents for the Celebrated DECKER & SON PIANOS 
Call or send for Catalogues 


{ CALIFORNIA MUSICAL JOURNAL | 
$ 1.00 FER YEAR 


FJ ZIFFERER EDITOR & PU HER 
26 OFARREL ST. Cal 


goo vu dd 


$750.00 


> WANT IT? 
You can get it in the Womanking@ 
> word contest. How many English 
> wordscan you form from theninelet- 
> ters in “WOMANKIND?” It’s easy. 7 
Every contestant wins a prize 
2 Columbia Bicycles, Price each. c 
1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100 
1 Gladiator Bicycle, Price - 
1 Business College Scholarship, $100. c 
1 Kodak, $25. = 
1 Sliver Tea Pot, $26. 
1 Set Amer. Ency: Brittanica, $30. 
1 Webster's Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 800 other prizes. Con- oc 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Sendtoday c 
for free sample copy of Womankind c 
con full particulars. Address, 


WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 
Remember Every Contestant gets a 


© 


STEEDMANS SOOTHING POWDERS. 


Teething babies and feverish children need 
Steedman’s Soothing Powders. Try them. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


28 & 30 O'Farrell Street 


IF YOU WANT A @ 


PIANO. ORGAN 


Or any other MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
Mention that you saw Ad in Overland 


Actually 
The Best Bargains 


IN PIANOS AND ORGANS 


See our List for this Week 
Pianos on $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $15 and $20 monthly 
payments; fine stool and cover with each ; delivered free 
anywhere in the city, and kept tuned by expert concert 
tuners; send for catalogues; write for particulars 
THE F. W. SPENCER CO. 
Salesrooms, 933 Market Street, 


Established over 20 years. Opposite Mason. 


NOW IT ONLY TAKES 
ONE MAN 


7 Well dressed and up to date to 
convince you that H. Ss. Bridge 
& Co. are the best Tailors in 
San Francisco. 


IN:OLDEN TIMES 


You will remember that it was 
said and currently believed to 
be true that 


IT TOOK NINE TAILORS 
TO MAKE A MAN 


In matters of dress H.S. Bridge 
& Co. do not need this amount 
of assistance, but will make a 
man of you on short notice 
without outside help. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 622 Market St., 


a speciality UP STAIRS. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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Overland Monthly. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


PACIFIC=UNION CLUB BUILDING 


Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
OPERA CHARS, ETC. 
Send for Catalogues 
Also at 125 Temple Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
550 Pettygrove Street, Portland, Or. 
/ 


Flora, Josie, Belle, Sarah, Edith, 
Grace, Lillie, Minnie, Bertha, Jes- 
sie, Julia, Mamie and Susie. 
Price, 10c each, mailed free. 


y > CASH 414. 416. 418 Front St. 
» SMITHS’ STORE San Francisco, Calif. 


Remington-sholes 


The New Typewriter 


ROBT. DICKSON, Manager 
B. J. SMiru, Assistant Manager 


y 

+ NAME PINS 

Exchange 

» Rolled Gold for Ladies and Misses. 

Clara, Carrie, Mary, Assurance 
> Emma, Ella, Annie, Alice, Fannie, ' ESTABLISHED A. D. 1720 

Cora, Gertie, Hattie, Maggie, Mat- 

4 tie, Lizzie, Nellie, Katie, Jennie, Paid 000 


NATHAN & KINGSTON, AGENTS 
501 Montgomery Street. 


AN AN AN ANAS AN AN 


A 
Combination 
mas 

Machines 

in One 


Call and see it, or send for 


Circular 
1 A perfect typewriter 
(NOT THE REMINGTON STANDARD) we does perfect work 
ae . “The beautiful work of 


Old Typewriters of any Make the Yost” is unequaled 
Send for Catalogue 


beanie Yost Writing Machine Co. 
| 61 Chambers St., New York. 


40 Holb Viaduct, London, Eng. 
HOWE SCALE CO. UNITED 
Agents for the Pacific Coast, 


12 & 14 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 609 market Street San Francisco 
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Overland Monthy. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A high-class English and Commercial Training School. Skil- 
= teachers and specialists. Send for College Journal and Cat- 
ogue 


E. B. HOOVER, Principal 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM 


The last, most complete and perfect edition 
MIND-WANDERING CURED SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES 


Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. Price 
$2.50 American, 10s, 6d. English, Prospectus with opinions 
of Educators, scientific, Professionaland Business 
Men all over the world, FREE. Address, A. LOISETTE, 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 200 Regent Street, London. 

Not sold elsewhere. 


Therze is no Public School ——— by taxation that, in 
justice to the taxpayers, should not be provided with a 
modern, up-to-date dictionary. 

The most eminent scholars and scientists, as well as the 
Press of the world, say thut the : 


“*FUNK & WAGNALLS ” 


Standard Dictionary 


is ‘‘ The Marvel of the 
19th Century ’’; ‘‘ The greatest Literary work of the age’’; 
“The most complete and satisfactory dictionary ever 
«It commands the admiration of the world ”; 
etc., etc. 


Complete Succinct 
Authoritative 


oe Vocabulary Terms 5000 Illustrations 


7 Editors and Specialists Cost over $960,000 : 
533 Readers tor quotations Appendix of 47,468 Entries 


, Send for beautiful souvenir and sample pages. Mailed 
ree. 

E. D. BRONSON & CO. 
No. 933 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Paper Clippings bought and acquainy 
$35. E sand. Particulars for 
stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep’t. E.W,. 304 W, 139th St. N. Y. 


MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
San Mateo, Cal. Thirty-first Year. Rev. Alfred 
Lee Brewer, L. D., Rector. 


7 RINITY SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, 

3300 Washington Street, corner Central Avenue,’ 

Twentieth Year. Easter term begins Monday, January 

4th, 1897. Accredited school with California and Leland 
Stanford Universities. 
REV. DR. E. B. SPALDING, Rector. 

PACIFIC ACADEMY 

HELEN M. CURTIS 


Academy of Sciences Building 
819 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
_ Thorough Commercial and English training; individual 
instruction. Com’l Course, English Course. Teacher’s 
Course. Day and Evening sessions 


Oe ONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 
of Jay Cooke, For circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz 
School P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa. 


MM ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Morristown, New Jersey, prepares for any College. 
Resident native French and Geiman teachers. Advanced 
courses in Music and Art. Nearness to New York affords 
special advantages. Certificateadmits toSmith, Wellesley, 
and Baltimore Colleges. Terms, boarding pupils, $700. 


Entertainment 

- Instruction 

+ PROFIT 

A small investment in a 
STEREOPTICON 
wil bring good returns. 

We manufacture all styles. 
suitable for the Hall, the Home 
or the Church. Gas making 
and Accessory Apparatus, Lan- 
tern Slides on a}1 subjects. 

Write for Catalogue. 


McIntosh Battery & Optical Co, 


OLD BOOK STORE 
Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Special attention given to Literature published on and 
| relating to the Pacific Coast. 
206 POWELL STREET, S. F. 
A. A. DALY. H. L. CURRAN. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 3038, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 


Twenty-first year. Twenty-five Teachers. Seminary, College, 
Preparatory, and Normal courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, with Eleven Professors, 
and complete courses for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten department for children 
Carriage will call. 
Next Session will begin Monday, January 4th. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address : 


REV. Ed. B. CHURCH, A. M,, - Principal 


1036 VALENCIA ST-, SAN FRANCISCO 
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INSURANCE 


Overland Monthly. 


A PROSPEROUS 


“The King 


is Dead 
---long live the King.” 
‘‘Leading” baking powders have 


ceased to lead. A better one, purer 
and more perfect, has come to take 
first place. 

It’s name 
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‘The worst ducking iver they had.” 
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From ‘** Under the Headin’* of Thruth.”’ 
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| HAVE often wondered,’’ remarked the Contributor, ‘‘ why some one has not 


laid the charge of plagiarism at my door.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ There may be reasons that would never suggest themselves to 
you.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘Indeed! I admit that 1 am not what might be called a popu- 
lar author, but I am a voluminous one and a wide reader. Again and again I have 
caught myself plagiarizing, sometimes myself, ofttimes my favorite authors. 

‘* 1 read an article in a magazine within the year, that | had read not a month 
before ina New York publication. 1 did not feel called upon to announce my discov- 
ery to the world ; for the plagiarism was an improvement. I remember writing a story 
one winter. I worked hard over it. I felt inspired. The plot slowly but surely de- 
veloped. Incidents grew into scenes and what at first seemed to be embryo thoughts 
gradually formed themselves into rounded paragraphs. At last it was finished. | 
read it aloud to the family. AsI read, something about it all seemed strangely 
familiar and as if led by an unseen hand | arose, went to my library, took down an . 
old scrap book, and turned to my story with a well known but almost forgotten 
author’s name signed toit. It wasa bitter moment, and the experience was curious. 
For years | distrusted myself, and even today | am always expecting some one torise 
up and demand an explanation and apology.”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ You flatter us.’’ 


(Copyright, 1897, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY.) All rights reserved. 


Commercial Publishing Company, S. F. 
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6 AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


The Poet. ‘* Our Contributor says of himself as Hawesworth said of Johnson, 
‘You have a memory that would convict any author of plagiarism in any court of 
literature in the world.’ ’”’ 


HE plagiarism-hunter found plenty of sport in the literature of the past campaign. 
Moreover, it was wonderful how boldly the profession was carried on and how 
little attention was paid to the revelations of the plagiarism-hunter. A few years 
ago half the big New York papers devoted a pagea day of parallel columns to convict 
Senator Ingalls for stealing an oration. It seemed to bea clear case, but Ingalls got 
the credit of the oration and the very name of the original orator is lost. In.any case 
he improved upon it, which met all of Byron’s requirements of a plagiarist. 
‘© A good thought is often far better expressed at second-hand than at first utter- 
ance. If rich material has fallen into incompetent hands, it would be the height of 
injustice to debar.a more skilfu] artisan from taking posession of it and working 


it up.”’ 
The campaign plagiarist, in the magazines and out, worked generally on the 
same model, — he combined in an article on some phase of the burning questions of 


the day extracts, without credit or quotation marks, from speeches, essays, edito- 
rials, statistics, and campaign literature, under one head and signed his name to the 
.pot-pourri as the veritable author. He did it skilfully, therefore he was excused 
with a smile. Again he was within the Byronic definition,— 

‘« Plagiarism, to be sure, is branded of old, but is never criminal — when 
done in a clumsy way, like stealing among the Spartans.’’ 

In August, 1894, there appeared in the OVERLAND a story called ‘‘ Kaala, the 
Flower of Lanai,’’ rather a pretty bit of Hawaiian folk lore. The writer’s name was 
Carey and his manuscript had been in the Sanctum since the November previous. 
On the following Sunday, after the appearance of the OVERLAND, the Ca// had a 
Hawaiian tale entitled, ‘‘ Kaala, the Flower of Lanai,’’ reproducing the story with- 
out either credit or signature. Very promptly the magazine called the attention of 
the newspaper to the apparent theft, whereupon the Ca// demanded an explanation 
from one Hayne, the ambitious author who had sold them the manuscript. Hayne 
promptly denied having ever seen the August OVERLAND and proved beyond argu- . 
ment that his ‘‘ copy ’’ had for several weeks previous been in the Ca//’s possession. 
The tale was written the preceding January, he claimed, and like Carey he was un- 
able to conceive how his exact ideas and phrases could possibly have occurred to 
anyone else. Further to complicate the situation, Hon. Rollin M. Daggett, ex-United 
States Minister to Hawaii, wrote referring the OVERLAND to King Kalakaua’s volume, 
‘‘ The Legends and Myths of Hawaii,’’ for the original version of ‘‘ Kaala.’’ 

Both the contributors, however, denied any knowledge of the existence of the 
book, and a month later a Honolulu paper wrote an editorial denouncing the editor of 
the OVERLAND for stealing bodily, word for word, the story ‘‘Kaala’’ from its old 
files, and signing a fictitious name to it. 

And that was not the end. A year later a well known Hawaiian gentleman, of 
good literary standing, submitted « Kaala,’’ the same old ‘‘ Kaala,’’ even to the 
punctuation marks, for the magazine’s consideration. It was not considered. The 
same arrangement of gray-matter could not have been in all these brains, — or was 
it possible ? Only the X ray will ever reveal. 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 7 


Two years ago there was received in the Sanctum a delicious Irish story that 
was read with enthusiasm and published with a blare of trumpets. It was out of 
the ordinary -—full of delightful waggish wit and picturesque conceits. From the 
opening sentence it brought a smile to the Jips and left a feeling of good digestion. 
At once the writer was asked to become a regular contributor, but before his next 
was received the following letter came to the editor’s desk :— 


The paper in the last issue of the OVERLAND entitled ‘‘ Told in the Dog-Watch,”’ by “‘T. J. B.”’, 
is a plagiarism. It is taken from page 580 of ‘‘ Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor,” pub- 
lished by the Appletons in 1858. Its real title is ‘* Darby Doyle’s Voyage to Quebec.”’ 


‘““T, J. B.’’ may, have a plausible excuse. Yet | think that even he would . 


recognize a difference between his methods and Doctor Holmes’s, who confessed, ‘* | 
have often felt, after writing a line that pleased me more than common, that it was 
not new, and was perhaps not my own.’’ Neither do | think that even Byron 
would pat ‘‘T. J, B.’’ on the back and remark, as he has done, ‘‘ Commend 
me to a pilferer. You may laugh at it as a paradox, but ! assure you, that the most 
original writers are the greatest thieves.”’ 

The Reviewer. ‘I never heard of any one plagiarizing the Poet.”’ 

The Poet. No one ever plagiarized Vergil.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ Yet one must get the straw for his bricks somewhere.”’ 


UCCESSFUL plagiarism all depends upon.the caliber of the plagiarist. To copy 
verbatim requires no brain, but to draw from Homer and Theocritus as Vergil did 
and leave behind the AEneid requires something more than a lead pencil and white 
paper. It was Tennyson who spoke of the ‘‘ masterly plagiarisms’’ of Vergil and 
Milton, and yet his work is a perfect mosaic of gems from almost every writer in 
ancient and modern times. Of Milton it has been said: ‘‘ The lilt of old songs 
was in his ears, the happy phrases of old poets, the jewels, five words iong, from 
old treasures. He had the opulent memory of the profound student, and these 
things crowded thickly into his thought with each new suggestion from without.’’ 
‘Esop’s fables can be found in the older Hindoo literature. Goethe never claimed 
all the credit for his immortal Faust. ‘* What,’’ he asks, ‘‘ would remain to me if 
this art of appropriation were derogatory to genius? Every one of my writings 
_has been furnished to me by a thousand different. poems, a thousand different 
things. My work is an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of nature: it 
bears the name of Goethe.’’ 3 
It would have done the soul of Moliére good if he had have made the same 
trank confession regarding ‘‘ Don Juan.’’ Washington Irving ‘‘lifted’’ the “ Story 
of the German Student ’”’ in the ‘‘ Tales of a Traveler ’’ from one of Hoffmann’s 
‘‘Contes Nocturnes,’’ and the very same story was afterwards used by Alexandre 
Uumas, the elder, in ‘‘ La Dame au Collier de Velours.’’ 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Madame Blaize’’ is a close translation of a poem by the French- 
man Dela Monnoye. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Romance of the Rhine ”’ is nothing more than 
Dumas’s ‘*Othon L’Archer.’’ Tennyson’s Enoch Arden ’’ was probably modeled 


on Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Michael ’’ ; his ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ was suggested by Petrarch; his 


‘“Dream of Fair Women’’ by Chaucer; his ‘‘Godiva’’ by Moultrie, and his 
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8 AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


‘*Dora’’ by Miss Mitford. The debt of Boccaccio, of De La Salle, of Chaucer, 
Shakespere, and Moliére, to the old French ‘‘ Fabliaux ’’ will never be discharged. 

One of the most amusing cases of unconscious plagiarism that was tragically 
comical in its results, happened to a once well known Philadelphia magazine. Its 
editor unearthed in a German monthly Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Man Without a 
Country.’’ It struck him as one of the best things of the century and he promptly 
retranslated it back into its original English, and published it in the magazine with a » 
salvo of hurrahs that was heard from Bangor to the Golcen Gate. Heand his mag- 
azine were laughed into their graves by a good natured public. 

The modern writer is indebted more than he realizes to the ancients for the 
most conventional phrases.* On three successive pages of Fielding may be discov- 
ered the well worn expressions, ‘‘ The eternal fitness of things,’’ ‘‘ Distinction with- 
out a difference,’’ and ‘‘ An amiable weakness.’’ Sir Walter Scott is caught using 
in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’’ ‘‘ Fat, fair, and forty.’’ | 

The Bible is full of epigrams and catch-words that are discovered and rediscov- 
ered yearly by every new batch of strictly original litterateurs. There are certain 
expressions that are always used without quotation marks and yet not one in a hun- 
dred stops to think from whence they come, — for example, ‘‘ It is not good that the 
man should be alone,’’ ‘‘ There were giants in those days,’’ ‘‘ In a green old age,’’ 
‘Darkness which may be felt,’’ ‘‘ The wife of thy bosom,’’ ‘‘He kept him as the 
apple of his eye,’’ ‘‘ Quit yourselves like men,’’ ‘‘ A man after his own heart,’’ ‘‘1 
am escaped with the skin of my teeth,’’ ‘‘ Great men are not always wise.’’ It must 
be annoying to the author as it is to the inventor to stumble on a brand new idea and 
then be informed tnat it is as old as the Alexandrian Library. 

The Contributor. . ‘‘1 have made up my mind after listening to one of the Par- 
son’s sermons that there is such a thing as being too original.’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ Thank you. I can’t say as much for this conversation.” 

The Bookkeeper. ‘‘ Joaquin Miller wants to know if it is safe for him to 
come in ?”’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘Proof.’’ 
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SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


SHOULD THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS BE 


HERE are in California, in the 
area lying between San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, numerous 
ruins that excite the curiosity 
and often the veneration of the 
tourist. Some of these struc- 
tures are partially in use as 
churches and parish residen- 

ces; others are a mass of debris with an 
elevation standing, a crumbling tower 
yet raising its low form:above a segment 
of shattered cloister, and again there is 
nothing but a shapeless rubble of worn 
adobe bricks. 


—!See also John S. Hittell’s ‘‘California Under the Friars,”’ 
Californian, May, 1891; ‘‘Early Jesuit Missions in Lower 
California,”” by Rt. Rev. W. I. Kip, OVERLAND. February, 
1893: and ‘* Studies of the California Missions,’’ by Francis 
Fuller Victor, Californian, May, June, July, 1882. 
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PRESERVED? 


Where the buildings are sufficiently 
preserved to admit of occupancy, a good 
idea can be had of the plan upon which 
they were built. They were not alone 
churches, but they were quarters, gen- 
erally a walled rectangle, containing 
apartments not only for priests, but for 
the soldiers’ barracks and guardhouses, 
shops and storehouses, and more dingy 
places yet for Indian servants and labor- 
ers. The structures were mostly built 
of adobe,—clay bricks dried in the sun 


and containing more or less vegetable 


mold. It is due to the unstableness of 
this material that the disintegration of 
these buildings so eatly set in and that 
today, though the most ancient of them 
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SANTA BARBARA. 


is scarcely 125 years old, they are in de- 
cay, and the best preserved are hardly 
more than the remains of buildings. 

If the tourist would extend his journey 
into Lower California, and through Ari- 
zona, he would find at intervals the ruins 
of like structures; and as he went on he 
would get an idea that those missions 
were a continuous chain from Point Lobos 
to Cape San Lucas and from San Diego 
to Mexico, and that they were propa- 
gated and spread by the same spirit and 
under the patronage of the same power. 

From this view of the structures them- 
selves we may get an idea of the uses 
which they were designed to serve. 
They were the citadels of the theocracy 
which was planted in California by 
Spain, under which its wild inhabitants 
were subjected, which stood as their 
guardians, civil and religious, and whose 
duty it was to elevate them and make 
them acceptable as citizens and Spanish 
subjects. Other pioneers have blazed 
the way for civilization by the torch and 


| fe) 


the bullet, and the red man has disap- 


peared before them ; but it remained for 
the Spanish priests to undertake to pre- 
serve the Indian and seek to make his 
existence compatible with a higher civ- 
ilization. What means they took and 
how they succeeded, will 6 the inquiry 
of these pages. 

In 1697 the Californians were popula- 
ted solely by numerous tribes of Indians, 
Of these, those of Lower or Baja Cali- 
fornia were in habits and modes of life the 
worst. Living ina hot, dry region, they 
needed neither artificial heat nor clothing. 
Accordingly they went mostly naked, 
were improvident, idle, and had no fixed 
habitations. 

Nowhere can we find a more perfect 
exposition or get a nearer view of man’s 
primary relation to Nature. Without a 
precept above that of an animal which 
seeks out and devours its food, these 
Indians had not the first idea of shaping 
human labor to the elevation of their ex- 
istence above the beast plane. 
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SAN CARLOS AT MONTEREY. 


There attended them, too, all those 
circumstances which philosophers tell us 
are incompatible with civilized society. 
Among them was perfect individual free- 
dom. There was no jealousy ; no hatred 
of each other within the tribal bounds. 
There was neither apprehension of birth 
nor fear of death — both functions were 
regarded as natural. There was no 
property. There was no marriage bond, 
—all herded together in a common band. 
Nature being always benign, with no 
thunders to terrorize and no storms te 
frighten or freeze, they had no gods to 
conciliate, and no conception of a future 
life. They were human animals, high- 
cst of all animals, and in perfect harmony 
with the nature which had brought them 
‘orth. 


California had been visited at various: 
‘mes after Cabrillo’s discovery in 1542, 
TI 


by divers English buccaneers and ad- 
venturers. Drake and Cavendish, and 
Woodes, Rogers, George Shelvocke, and 
more, had sailed from England with their 
armed ships to sack Spanish towns and 
seize Spanish shipping, and they found 
their most defenseless prey and richest, 
readiest booties on the coast of Mexico 
and in the interception of the galleons 
from the Philippines, to pounce upon 
which they lurked in the region of Cape 


San Lucas. 


In 1615, Juan Iturbi found pearls in 
the Gulf of California, and thenceforth for 
some years adventurous wealth-seekers. 
some sailing under patent monopolies 
from the crown, turned to this channel 
of wealth-getting. 

Meanwhile settlement in California 
had never taken root. No attempt to 
colonize had followed the solemn claims 
of Cabrillo made at various spots from 
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CARMEL MISSION NEAR .MONTEREY. 


San Diego to Monterey, and when Drake 
came, nearly forty years after, and 
nailed the profile of his queen to a post 
on the California shore, the Spaniards 
were not stirred by that event. 

True, a part of this indifference came 
from the failure of certain earnest at- 
tempts to gain a footing in the new land, 
and in part, it cannot be doubted, it was 
due to the languor into which the admin- 
istration of Spanish affairs had subsided. 
Cortez, with the energy of a conqueror, 
had visited the gulf coast of the penin- 
sula in 1535, and made a desperate 
struggle there to maintain himself and 
his people, but without avail. Not that 
he was driven off by the population, but 
the arid and unresponsive wilds denied 
him sustenance.and promise. 

And the country continued for years 
to repel all schemes to plant Spanish life 
within it. The territory itself was the 
back bone, perhaps the coccyx, of that 
mountain skeleton set along the coast to 
the indefinite north. Its gigantic, bare, 
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and broken undulations might have leaped 
and hardened from the waters which 
lashed its either shore. For seven hun- 
dred miles it struck south, and from sea 
to gulf, a width of from three hundred to 
forty miles, it maintained its sterile char- 
acter. 

Although there floated in the murky 
atmosphere of Spanish credulity a be- 
lief that within this strange country 
there were ready wonders of gold and 
gems, yet those who had probed the 
question with their ships had found no- 
thing to feed this fiction, and the bleak 
coasts remained untenanted by the 
Europeans. There were reasons, how- 
ever, which, rendered it highly needful to 
the Spanish sovereign that this unex- 
plored land should sustain some settle- 
ments of his own people. 
sired that a supply station for the Phil- 
ippine galleons be fixed near Cape San 
Lucas, and then those fabulous straits of 
Anian were believed to open from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in the latitude of 
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SAN ANTONIO OF PADUA. 


Newfoundland, thereby making it easy 
for the English to reclaim the ‘‘ New AIl- 
bion’’ which Drake had named in Cali- 
fornia years before. 

But the political designs of his Majesty 
regarding the. new country were to find 
support, and indeed, execution, in a 
quarter which had never been thought a 
likely or possible aid. It was known in 
Mexico that this sterile country was in- 
habited by human beings who worshiped 
strange gods, and were far abroad from 
the true faith. To the zealous of the 
Koman Church this fact was a worry 
and a responsibility that sunk all other 
matters into insignificance. In charge of 
God’s apostolic Church, believing that 
every soul which left the body unan- 
ointed by the holy oil plunged straight 
to the infernal, they thought it their 
highest duty to expend all their efforts 
toward rescuing these benighted people. 
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‘It was this thought which stirred in 
Father Kuhn, a German Jesuit, called in 
Spanish Eusebio Francisco Kino, a desire 
to accompany Admiral Isidro Atondo y 
Antillon, when on March 18, 1683, he 
sailed with two ships from Chacala, Mex- 
ico, to make another attempt to colonize 
the new country. 

Two other Jesuits accompanied Kino, 
and landing at La Paz, where Cortez had 
disembarked years before, they remained 
in the country three years. During this 
time the priests were industrious in 
placating and teaching the Indians. A 
church was built and many conversions 
made. But however much the enter- 
prise was a success in a spiritual way, it 
did not impress Atondo with its temporal 
results. The country had never sus- 
tained them; they had always needed 
supplies from home, and as the future 
promised no better, they sailed away. 
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SAN GABRIEL. 


The report of Atondo to the viceroy at 
Mexico destroyed all official plans of hav- 
ing California settled by civil authority. 
It was remarked, however, that the 
efforts of Kino and his brethren had gone 
farther and cost less than those of any 
others, for after all, the problem was not 
alone the occupation of the country by 
Spanish whites, but it was the main- 
tenance of them there amongst a wild 
people. 

It was the staying qualities of Kino 
and his companions in a country which 
all other Spaniards had abandoned, and 
his desire to remain with the Indians and 
their mutual regrets at having to part, 
that led the Mexican council to think 
that perhaps the key to the settlement of 
the new country had been found by 
Kino, and induced it to solicit the Jesuit 
order to undertake the task. 

They twice declined, in spite of the 
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eagerness of the German father. He 
withdrew to his Sonora plains, but not 
to rest. The zeal of the sainted Francis 
Xavier, in whose emulation he had re- 
tired from his mathematics at Ingolstadt, 
burned within him, and he devoted him- 
self to exciting an interest in his mis- 
sionary labors that they might be re- 
sumed. 

Juan Maria Salvatierra, a brother Jes- 
uit, large in body, strong and rugged in 
feature, in spirit dauntless, caught Kino’s 
fire. The agitation soon inflamed not- 
able minds and private subscriptions 
started the ‘‘ pious fund,’’ through the 
increase of which all the missions in 
Lower California were begun and sus- 
tained. The money, private and public, 
was invested in farms in Mexico from 
the annual profits of which the income of 
the missions was derived, and they were 
thus, in a measure, maintained through- 
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JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION. 


out. Kino, Salvatierra, Ugarte, Jayme 
Bravo, these names mark the heroes of 
the fifty years of Jesuit occupation of 
Lower California. They were great 
men, greater than any that afterward 
appeared in Northern California, save 
one. Garbed in the habit of monks, 
they worked wonders in the wild deso- 
lation about them. Statesmen and diplo- 
mats in Mexico when seeking patronage 
for their work, they were generals, sup- 
erintendents, taskmasters, and spiritual 
instructors, among the heathen in those 
desert mountains by the western sea. 

In 1767 they were conducting fifteen 
missions in Lower California when, 
without notice, without accusation, or 
trial, or opportunity for defense, and 
without indemnity for the loss of their 
possessions, they were driven from the 
country. 

It was in the attempt at the abolition 
of the Jesuit order, then in disfavor at 
the courts of France and Spain, that the 
Spanish soldiery drove the Jesuits from 
California. The same ships that carried 
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the expelling troops took thither the 
Franciscan friars to succeed them. This 
order continued the missionary occupa- 
tion for sixty-five years, at the end of 
which time antagonistic influences had 
grown up about it, that caused the work | 
to be abandoned. . 


This order differed greatly from the | 
Jesuits. It was a mendicant order, and a 
one of its vows was poverty, another 7 
obedience. Unlike the Jesuits, they ab- on 
horred controversy, and they did not g 
confine their membership to men. of 
learning. Thus the Franciscans were 
just the order from which an irritated 
government expected the least annoy- 
ance with the greatest amount of work 
and the most energetic progress. 

Nor was it deceived. The work in the 
new field was placed by the college of 
Saint Francis in the hands of Junipero 
Serra, a native of Majorca, then in his 
fifty-fourth year. Born Miguel Jose, son 
of lowly toilers, he early developed a de- 
sire for holy orders. At eighteen years 
he became a monk, and thenceforward 
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his life was spent as a missionary among 
savage races. | 

Junipero was a zealot. The apostolic 
memoirs which his ardent mind de- 
voured, filled him with anxiety to model 
his life after the most self-accusing of the 
ascetics. His physical vigor and mental 
strength, his fixity of purpose and tire- 
less application, were coupled with a be- 
nignity of spirit, a kindness, even a gen- 
tleness, of manner that made him the 
most fitting man then in New Spain for 
the work. His experience, too, in the 
establishment of missions in the Sierra 
Gorda of that country had helped to fit 
him for the new task. 

Arriving with fifteen priests on the 
12th day of March, 1768, at Loreto on 
the gulf coast of California, Padre Juni- 
pero Serra assumed, in solemn cere- 
monial, control of the missions of the 
new territory. But the design of Carlos 
II]. was to do more than hold the ground, 
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| | 
it was to pusH the conquest to the north- 
west coast. Thither under the vice- 
royalty of the Marquis de Croix, King’s 
Minister in Mexico, Junipero and_ his 
brother friars proceeded. Jose de Gal- 
vez, named visitor-general, with Cata- 
lonian soldiers, artisans, muleteers, In- 
dian, neophytes, and others beside the 
friars, in three ships and two land parties 
from Loreto to San Diego in the spring 
of 1769, got under way. 

Junipero followed some days after the 
starting of the last train, a land party 
headed by Portola, and overtook it at an 
abandoned camp of Moncada’s where he 
paused to found a.mission. The place 
was called San Fernando de la Vellicata, 
after a canonized Spanish ing, ahd was 
considered on the frontier of the peninsula. 
After appropriating supplies and stock to 
the new ecclesiastical venture, the train 
resumed the journey. 


It was a wild trail. Some of the voy- 
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agers died, others, footsore and weak, 
were carried in litters on shoulders scarce 
Stronger than their own. On the first 
day of July, 1769, as the sun set above 
the rolling curves of the hot sand hills, 
the straggling column wearily ascended 
its final slope. Below lay the bay of 
San Diego! .Beyond was the bluer ocean, 
and in the land-locked harbor rode the 
Spanish ships! The Te Deum pealed 
out on the soft salt air the music of de- 
yout glad voices, marvelous enough to 
the natives who stood about. 
VOL. xxix.—2. 


At San Diego California nature, severe 
and rugged as they had known it, seemed 
for the first time to break into beauty. 
Here was started the first mission of 
Alta California. On the sixteenth day 
of July, on which in 1212 the Christians 
had vanquished the Moors, Junipero 
blessed the spot, and with Viscaino and 
Parron raised the cross of Spain. There 
was mass and firing of arms on ships and 
shore, and the stakes were driven, of 
which all the mission buildings were at 
first constructed. 
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As regards these squalid natives, how- 
ever, things fared not sowell. Gloomily 
enough they looked upon this strange in- 
vasion. They mistrusted those who had 


come among them. To all overtures they 


returned but suspicion and doubt. Greed- 
ily they accepted what was given them 
for the clothing of their naked bodies and 
the women gladly shed their squirrel 
skins for better garments; but of food, 
lest they swallow poison, they would take 
nothing. 

When gifts failed, the natives turned 
to pilfering. They boarded the San Car- 
los at her anchor and stole there. Sol- 
diers were sent for its defense and then, 
the mission guard being weakened, the 
Savages conceived the purpose of a gen- 
eral raid to dislodge the strangers. Armed 
with clubs and spears, they broke through 
the mission palisades and into the low 
structures. Four soldiers, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith, sprang to the muskets, 
— while on their knees within the hut 
which served as a chapel, Junipero and 
Viscaino, non-combatants, with beads and 
crucifix, implored the favor of God. The 
asSailants were repulsed with loss, while 
of the defenders but one was killed. The 
Indians submitted thenceforth peaceably 
for the while to the presence of the new- 
comers. | 

Meanwhile, on July 14th Portola, who 
was governor, Padres Crespi and Gomez, 
with Moncada and others, some sixty-four 
in all, started north to fix a settlement at 
the harbor of Monterey. They reached 
the bay, but were unable to recognize 
the port described by the early explorers. 
The wide crescent horned by the Point 
of Pines and by Afto Nuevo failed to im- 
press them as being a harbor, and they 
passed north to the bay of San Francisco, 
which they were the first to discover. 

It was not until a second expedition had 
been made in search of the coveted place, 
this time attended by the ship San An- 
tonio, that the spot was located. Amidst 


profound rejoicing, with the clangor of — 
bells on tree boughs, the cross was 


raised and the ground consecrated. High 
mass was sung, and Junipero preached a 
sermon. The military on the King’s ac- 
count claimed the country and a record 
was made. | | 

The site of the mission was, however, 
shortly thereafter removed to the bank 
of the river they called Carmel, several 
miles southerly, where there were sur- 
roundings of fertile acres and timbered 
heights, with ample water. Here was 
firmly fixed the mission of Monterey, 
called Mission de San Carlos del Rio, Car- 
melo, otherwise sometimes known as the 
Carmel mission, founded inthe summer 
of 1771. 

Thus were begun the two missions 
whose foundation in Alta California was 
planned by the college of San Fernando 
and the visitator-general, prior to the de- 
parture of the company from Mexico. 
Junipero was enthusiastic over the prom- 
ise offered by the new region which 
needed but seed and labor to render har- 
vests that would sustain the new estab- 
lishments, an achievement never reached 
by the missions of the peninsula. 

Eagerly, therefore, did the Father Pres- 
ident write his official coadjutors of the 
possibilities of the new country. He 
asked for supplies, materials, more 
priests. The San Antonio was sent back, 
and at San Blas on the continental coast 
of Mexico, it met the San Carlos, these 


three years geese-bottomed in San Diego 


harbor, waiting for word from viceroy or 


other, which failing, Villa had brought to 


this place, himself, alas, to die. 

The San Antonio, received with plau- 
dits which resounded to old Spain, was 
straightway loaded and started again for 
Monterey, where she arrived May 21st, 
1771. She bore ten fathers to Junipero, 


who, on embracing them, conceived the 


immediate founding of other missions. 
San Antonio de Padua was the next 
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mission and this was fixed in a small val- 
ley of the mountain range which the sol- 
diers called the Santa Lucia. This valley 
was grown to rich grass, studded with 
oaks and pines, and settled by Indians 
who lived in hive houses, fashioned of 
sticks and fibers and clustered in ranch- 
erias. A little river ran through its cen- 
ter, which the settlers called Salinas. 
Portola and Padre Crespi had seen this 
place as they traveled between Monterey 
and San Diego, and had marked it for a 
mission. 

Junipero blessed the ground, sprinkling 
it with holy water, hung up the bells, 
and in an ecstasy fell to ringing them and 
shouting, to the astonishment of the neo- 
phytes, the seven soldiers, and theAhree 
Sailors, who made up the company. The 
images and ornaments were unpacked, 
2ndon July 14, 1771, the first mass was 
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sung at an altar built under a booth. The 
soldiers constructed a stockade, rude bar- 
racks, and other buildings, and padres 
Miguel Pieras and Buenaventura Sitjar 
were left in command. 

San Antonio Mission was in 1813 rebuilt 
in adobe blocks with red-tiled roof, its 
long cloistered structure fronted by a 
square white chapel, standing to this 
day. The history of it, too, lacks not of 
erimness. It withstood an Indian raid in 
1775, when a converted red man lost his 
life, and a priest escaped but narrowly. 
Friar Francisco Punjol died strangely, it 
was believed by Indian poison, and found 
sepulcher beneath its stones. Padre Sit- 
jar, too, is buried there, the first of the 
padres to put in writing the speech of the 
San Antonio Indians. The fruit of his 


‘learned labors is still kept among Califor- 


nia relics. 
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Following the dedication of Sau Anto- 
nio, Junipero delegated padres Benito 


Cambon and Angel Somera to found in his 


stead the mission of San Gabriel Arcangel, 
in the valley of the San Miguel, far to the 
south and east, where the first party from 
San Diego to Monterey had camped on 
July 30, 1769. 

The ship San Antonio had carried Crespi 
and his company to San Diego, from 
whence they struck to the north and west. 
Some hundred and twenty miles in this 
direction, they came to the region where 
they were to plant the new church, ded- 
icated to San Fernando. It was a wide 
plain, watered by a bold river which bore 
westward the melted snows of the cloudy 
peaks of the north and east. 

September 8th, 1771, was the date of 
the founding of this mission. TheIndians 
received them with scowls and threats 
which broke into a demonstration. But 
frightened by the gaudily painted banner 
of the strangers, suddenly unfurled, they 
ran away, leaving the pious company to 
their praises and genuflections for this 
miraculous deliverance. 

The next valley selected for a mission 
site lay twenty-five leagues southeast- 
erly from San Antonio, and like the vale 
in the Santa Lucias, had been observed 
in passing by Portola and the Monterey 
party of 1769. There was an ample 
stream running through it, bounded by 
sloping hills from whose summits could 
be seen the ocean scarce ten miles dis- 
tant. It was here on September Ist, 
1772, was founded the mission of San 
Luis Obispo del Tolosa, Junipero officiat- 
ing and Padre José Cavaller in charge. 

Thence Junipero sped to San Diego to 
meet the captains of the ships just from 
Mexico, which had been unable to reach 
the northern port because of head winds. 
Prevailing upon Captain Perez of the San 
Antonio to buffet the winter storms in 
passage to Monterey, where supplies were 
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desperately needed, he himself took pas- 
sage on the San Carlos for Mexico. 

Marques de Croix had been recalled 
from the vice-royalty to be succeeded by 
Antonio. Maria Bucareli y Ursua, and Vis- 
itador-general Jose de Galvez had gone 
back to Spain, whereby two firm and 
powerful friends were removed. Bucareli, 
however, proved to bea friend of the mis- 
sions. The stalwart priest was received 
with distinguished consideration by the 
college of San Fernando, and Bucareli in- 
vited him to communicate in writing the 
things most needed. Junipero wrote a 
document remarkable for its scope, com- 
prehension of minutiz, and perspicacity. 
Bucareli received it, read, marveled, and 
was won. 

In consequence of this business the re- 
lations between the missions and the 
military, the civil and the ecclesiastical, 
became more defined. Junipero had in 
California insisted that the military should 
be subservient to the priests, that the 
conquest was spiritual, not temporal ; but 
Pedro Fages, comandante of Monterey 
presidio, said nay. Mexico removed Fages, 
and Fernando de Rivera y Mondada, who 
succeeded, was advised that the missions 
should have control of the Indians, 7” loco 
parentis, and that if a priest demanded 
removal of a soldier from a mission he 
must forthwith retire to the presidio. 

There was $38,385 computed as the 
annual expense of government in Alta 
California, salaries of all save governor 
and commissioner to be paid in goods de- 
livered there at advance of one hundred 
and fifty per cent upon original cost. The 


annual salary of a priest was $400, and 


since each mission had two padres, its 
yearly portion of commodities from Mex- 
ico was eight hundred dollars. | 
After two years of absence from Cali- 
fornia Junipero returned. He had twice 
been sick unto death, and asore which 
afflicted his leg, festering from lack of re- 
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pose, had fretted him with pains, but 
could not stay his restless spirit. The 
Dominicans, too, jealous of the growing 
power of San Fernando, demanded share 
in the California exploit. Junipero op- 
posed the proposition, but a Catholic gov- 
ernment was impartial and said yea. 

‘‘ Then we.’ll divide the country,’’ re- 
plied Junipero and his college; ‘‘ let our 
brothers of Saint Dominic proceed to tne 


well installed missions of the south, while 
we continue in conquest of the northern 


wilds.’’ 
Agreed.”’ 

Eight fathers of Saint Francis, flanked 
by fifteen guards, pushed past Vellicata, 
icaving eighteen Dominicans in control in 
the south. On August 19th, 1773, they 
‘vere at the Arroyo de San Juan Bautista, 
south fifty miles from San Diego; and on 


ts bank, amidst Te Deums, they raised 


2] 


an alder cross which bore, ‘‘ Division de 
las Misiones de Nuestro Padre Santo Do- 
mingo y de Nuestro Padre San Francisco: 
Ano de 1773.”’ 

It was May 11th, 1774, when Junipero 
arrived from Mexico. Theship Santiago 
had arrived two days before and relieved 
a famine at the Mission Monterey, then 
proceeded north to sound the waters and 
explore the coasts. 

The Indians who had in 1769 pilfered, 
then raided, the San Diego mission had 
not been so subdued as to render them 
incapable of rising. On the night of 
November 4th, 1775, eight hundred, it is 
said, plunged down upon the little settle- 
ment, now moved six miles farther up the 
valley, amid plowed fields and late planted 
vines. Two priests were there, four 


‘soldiers, a blacksmith, and two carpen- 


ters, one of them ill. 
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With Indian deceit the body approached, 
and was unsuspectingly met by Father 
Luis Jayme. 

‘‘ Amad a’ Dios, hijos.’’ 

They pounced upon the incauticus friar, 


dragged him off, and cudgeled him with. 


their clubs until he exhaled the ghost. 
They then rushed upon the hut where 
was barricaded the little group of whites. 
The blacksmith, sword in hand, fell 
pierced by arrows; the sick carpenter 
was killed. Firebrands flung upon the 
roof ignited the thatch and drove the in- 
mates to a small adobe. Here in desper- 
ation and with success they fought, Padre 
Fuster shielding the powder sack with 
his friar’s frock from the lighted brands 
until the Indians retired in the early 
morning. 
From San Diego Junipero proceeded to 
the site of the Mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano, named, it is said, for a pious Ital- 
lan, the. erection of which had been 
started a year before. It was some eighty 
miles south of San Diego, on a spot 
overlooking the ocean. The coast line 
forms a bight here protected from the 
northern winds by a bold cape. A little 
_ stream runs down from the uplands, and 
at its mouth the ships might make a land- 
ing. The soil surrounding was rich and 
deep, and spread in wide and pleasant 
pastures. Padres Fermin Francisco de 
Lasuen and Gregorio Amurrio had pro- 
ceeded to work, when their labors were 
interrupted by news of the San Diego 
horror. Thither Junipero and Padre 


Mugartegue turned and applied their — 


efforts with soldiers and neophytes; the 
walls were soon up, the ground broken 
for crops, and the fifth of the missions 
was installed. 

Years later, a priest, Gorgonio, with 
taste in architecture, designed a structure 
modeled from the Byzantine cathedrals. 
Its adobe walls were five feet thick, its 
proportions 100x150feet. Itsroof, vaulted 
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eighty feet from the ground, was covered 
with tiles and surmounted by domes sur- 
rounding a great tower resting upon col- 
umns, in which swung a heavy bell. 
The interior was decorated with a solemn 
grandeur, lavish were it not pious; the 
walls, niched for images or hung with 
paintings. 

Alas for this noble fane, for priestly 
pride and barbaric splendor, the edifice 
was doomed to sudden wreck and demo- 
lition. In 1812 an earthquake tumbled 
it down one feast day of the Immaculate 
Conception, on the devotees at morning 
mass. Thirty were killedand many woun- 
ded. The shattered ruins were aban- 
doned. 

Padre Francisco Palou and Padre Benito 
Cambon were named as the priests as- 
signed to the San Francisco mission. It 
was founded on June 29th, 1776, the spot 
selected being on the bank of the laguna 
called Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, 
which discharged its waters into an en- 
senada, since christened Mission. Bay. 
This lake has now vanished, and its very 
bed is well nigh obliterated. The Mission 
Dolores stands today, dim and dingy 
though it has been once rebuilt. 

The new mission called San Francisco 
de Assisi was in an amphitheater of plain 
with brown bare hills beyond, on the tops 
of which the big elk sometimes gazed in 
brute wonder at the strange structure 
below. But the formal consecration of 
this mission did not occur until October 
oth. The chapel, 5 x 18 varas, and the 
rectory, 5 x 10 varas, had been com- 
pleted, and since the founding of the mis- 
sion the presidio had been established. 
The San Carlos was in the harbor, and 
Captain Fernando Quiros, with sailors 
and ship’s bunting, and Comandante 
Moraga with his soldiers, marched thither 
from the presidio, and there were pablo- 
dores who came through with Captain 


Juan Bautista de Anza from Sonora with 
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their families to settle in the new land, 
Padres Palou, Cambon, Tomas de la 
Pena Saravia, Jose Norcedal, and others, 
though Junipero was in the south, and 
could only dream of their gathering and 
the expansion of the glorious work. 
Three months afterward the mission of 
Santa Clara was founded. It was located 
at the head of the plain of San Fernandino, 
through which the Guadaloupe river found 
its way, and in an area of fertile and well 
watered soil. The broad spread of nearly 
even surface was dotted with clumps of 
oak, so that the soldiers spoke of it as 
‘“ El Llano de los Robles.’’ Those who 
trod in military brogans bestowed names 
as did those who moved in sandals. With 
the former, names were given. as the 
characteristics of the spots suggested. 
Thus a valley near where now stands San 
Luis Obispo, was found to be inhabited 
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by many bears. Canada de los Osos,”’ 


became the soldier name. A subsidence 
in the Santa Lucia mountains suggested 
to the military view ‘‘La Hoya de la 
Sierra de Santa Lucia.’? But Crespi 
covered this with ‘‘ Las Llagas,’’ because 
the day they saw it was that of the ‘‘ Im- 
pression of the wounds of St. Francis.’’ 

The Santa Clara valley was on that 
January day grown to tall green grass 
through which the deer browsed, and wild 
ducks floated on the rivers. Here on 
January 12th, 1777, they raised an altar 
and Padre Tomas de la Pena said mass, 
and the pious Assisi maiden had a mis- 
sion. A square of seventy yards was 
marked off and-a church and priests’ 
residence was built on one side, while on 
the other was constructed the shop and 
offices; the military barracks, storehouses, 
settlers’ abodes, and neophytes’ huts, oc- 
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cupying the remaining two sides of the 
quadrangle. Padre José Antonio Murguia 
joined Pefia as a resident priest. 

Crude enough structure of mudded 
stakes and tule thatch, it was doomed to 
a brief existence. Two years later a 
freshet washed it out, and Padre Murguia, 
famed for his stone church in the Sierra 
Gorda of Mexico, bent his zealous efforts 
to the building of another. This was fairly 


proportioned, of excellent architectural 
plan, and was then the best built house 
in California. Beneath it Murguia was 
interred. Strongly anchored, it stood 
upwards of thirty years, but on May 15th, 
1784, an earthquake shattered it and it 
had to be abandoned. Some eight years 
later another church was built and this, 
with square low tower and cross on apex 
of the gable roof, stands today. 
John E. Bennett. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ALL THESE THINGS SHALL BE ADDED. 


eT: IS said that the good old fathers 
Who sought this Western Coast, 
Bearing o’er ocean and desert 


The consecrated host, 


Feared not so much lest hunger 
Of the body drive them back, 
As that wine and oil and wafer 
The sacrament should lack. 


So they brought the vine and olive 
And saved the seeding grain, 

And set them round the missions, 
Far from their sunny Spain. 


And California fears not 
For storm or hostile fleet; 
For mission grape and olive 
Still grow amid the wheat. 


Charles S. Greene. 
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oe SEE,’’ remarked Mr. Cusack, as he 

produced his pipe, ‘‘the settlers 
has been gettin’ up another Injun up- 
risin’? over in Jackson’s Hole. Seein’ 
the Colonel is smokin’ I suppose you ’1I 
not mind me? Thim Injun uprisin’s is a 
mighty good thing for the Western coun- 
thry. None av the pickings wud iver 
come our way at all, if we did n’t sthir 
Uncle Sam up wanst inthe while. Thim 
Easterners do be so wrapped up in thim- 
silves that they lose sight of the nades 
of the West intirely. Talkin’ av Injun 
scares reminds me av one I had wanst me- 
silf. It was in ’63, an’ I was doin’ some 
odd jobs av haulin’ up at the Dalles, an’ 


| owned a good team an’ a dead ax wag-. 


on. Wan day there got off av the sthea- 
mer a fly-by-night minsthrel throupe,— 
eight men there wor.an’ wan woman, the 
wife av wan avthim. Moulton his name 
was, an’ he met a sad end aftherwards. 

‘‘ A harmless, good-natured lot they 


wor, an’ they were thryin’ to bate their 


way over to Bannock City,— Idaho City 
it is now. They gave a show at the 
Dalles that night, an’ me heart warrumed 
up to the poor jolly divils, for | niver saw 
a crowd that tuk whativer luck fate sint 
wid more philosophy. So whin they ap- 
proached me about me tame, | fell in wid 
thim an’ we sthruck a bargain ; an’ you 
‘Il think it was wan that did little cred- 
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V. MR. CUSACK JOINS A THROUPE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. | 


it to me as aman av business. But the 
upshot avit was,I was to haul their sthuff 
over the mountains, an’ they were to 
give their show in every little place 
we sthruck; an’ | was to take me 
chances av gettin’ me pay at the ind av 
the thrip. They scraped up all the 
money there wor in the crowd,— twinty- 
eight dollars it was in all, | remimber 
well,—an’ bought provisions and some 
blankets. But they wor mighty short av 
blankets, I can tell yez. An’ we loaded 


the sthuff, an’ their three or four cham- 


pagne baskets full av ’properties’ as they 
called ’em, onto the wagon; an’ Mrs. 
Moulton climbed up on the sate beside av 
me, an’ the byes cut thimsilves a walk- 
in’ sthick apiece, an’ off we stharted. 

‘‘ There was wan consumptive fellow, 
the manager av the throupe, that we all 
expicted to lave alongside the road some- 
where; we had to give him a lift wanst 
in the while the first couple of days or 
so. But Lord love you! we wor amonth 
on the road, an’ before the thrip was 
over he could walk his twinty or thirty 
miles a day wid the best av ’em, an’ 
sthow away more bacon an’ banes than 
annybody. ’T was the makin’ av him. 

‘‘ Well, at the ind av the very first 
day out, we sthruck a snag. We came 
to a ferry an’ there was not a cint among 
the whole gang to pay the toll. So two 
av the byes, they got some tin helmets 
out of wan av the champagne baskets, 
an’ a couple av sthuffed clubs, an’ got 
out in the middle av the road in front av 
the toll house, an’ they did what they 
called a ‘grand combat scane,’ an’ hol- 
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lered, ‘Lay on, McDuffy ! Lay on!’ till I 
thot the ferryman wud bust his sus- 
pinders laffin’; thin they did a clog 
dance ; an’ thin the ferryman he tuk us 
acrost, an’ wished us a plisint journey 
an’ good luck. 

‘* Me life! but that wor the happiest 


crowdiver Itraveled wid. Notwanavthim 


wud have changed places wid the Prisi- 
dint; an’ the fun an’ the jokes. | have 
met wid wan or two av thim in the years 


that has gone since, that have done well | 


in the wurruld, an’ nade ask for nothing, 
but it ’s my belafe they wud trade it all 
off to be back in thim days wid the light 
hearts an’ the good legs av thim, together 
wid the impty pockets an’ the appetites 
like a wolf’s. It ’s a fine thing to be 


young an’ take no heed for the morrow. 


In ivery littke hamlet we come to, we 
gave a show an’ made a sthake to re- 
plenish the sthores, so that the bacon 
an’ banes an’ dhried apples an’ Rio coffee 
niver did run out complately, though 
many ’s the time they got mighty low. 
‘*But!I’m not gettin’ on to the Injuns. 
The Injuns wor not as tame in thim days 
as now, an’ the Malheurs wor makin’ 
throuble thin. Whin we got to La 
Grande in the Grande Ronde Valley, we 
heard bad tales av thim, an’ as we wint 
on from there iverybody we met scared 
us worse an’ worse. We got oursilves 
ferried across the Snake above the Pay- 
ette, so as to save oursilves the fordin’ 
av that sthrame, an’ wor congratulatin’ 
oursilves that we had come as good as to 
our journey’s ind widout mishap. But 
at the ferry they tould us av two pros- 
pictors bein’ kilt but a few days before. 
But we wor only a few days’ journey 
from Bannock thin, an’ on we must go. 
So the nixt mornin’, bright an’ airly we 
stharted on. We had to cross the divide 


before we would see water again afther 
we left the Payette, an’ it was near an 
all day pull up hill before we rached 


the top. We wor all purty well bate 
out, an’ the horses about giv out wid 
the drooth. We felt mighty joyful whin 
we pulled up on the summit an’ looked 
down into the valley av the Boise, away 
below us, an’ see the river windin’ like 
a silver wire through a purty green 
sthrip av cottonwoods and meadows. I — 
thot it the purtiest sight | iver saw, an’ 


the horses see it too, an’ pricked up their 


ears and braced up for a home run. 

‘‘We had got down the hill an’ half 
way acrost the valley, whin Mrs. Moul- 
ton says, ‘Sthop! Luk at that!’ An’ 
shure enough, out from a clump av cot- 
tonwoods betwixt us an’ the river came 
two Injuns a horseback. 3 

‘< It was ivident they had sane us, long 
before we did thim, for they commenced 
whoopin’ an’ cavortin’ an’ circlin’ around 
on the plain. We watched them a good 
while, an’ we made up our minds, Injuns 
they shurely wor, an’ av coorse where 
they came from were a plenty more or 
they niver would be so bould. An’ 
sthill we cudn’t make out what cud be 
their notion in carryin’ on so, if it were 
their intintion to ambuscade us; onless | 
indade, the ambuscade wud come in be- 
hind us by ways known to thimsilves, 
an’ it wor the disign of these fellows to 
scare us back into some thrap. 

“* To go back was impossible at anny | 
rate, for even if we cud have made it, 
the horses niver cud have gone over 
the ground again widout wather an’ rest ; 
so we resolved just to go on an’ sell our 
lives as dearly as possible. There was 
just wan weapon in the party, an’ that 
was my revolver. We allotted that to 
the best shot in the crowd, an’ it was 
planned that he was to thry an’ pot the 


first Injun that came near enough an’ get 


possession av his arrums. As for the rest 
av uS we arrumed oursilves wid the 
hatchet and the two or three knives that 
wor in the camp-kit, an’ clubs an’ stones, 
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an’ on we wint, wid our hearts batin’ a 
tattoo against the inside av our ribs. 

‘¢ Thim two Injuns comminced circlin’ 
~ around us, but they wor mighty careful 
to kape out av range. What was ahead 
av us among the cottonwoods we had no 
ijeay but we all ixpicted it wud be bad 
enough; an’ the byes closed up around 
the wagon, an’ tould Mrs. Moulton tocrawl 
under the sate, the first arrow or bullet 


that whistled. Well, gintlemen, under the 


headin’ av thruth thim byes wor funny 
and light-hearted, but they wor as brave 
as Czesars, ivery wan av thim, for they 
were lookin’ death square in the face 
an’ not wan showed the white feather. 

‘‘We hild a short council av war an’ 
fixed on a plan av action, which was to 
fight the best we cud, till the last man 
fell. Moulton made us all swear. that 
the last man av us left alive wud put the 
poor littlhe woman beyond harrum’s rache 
from the red divils, in case the worst came 
to the worst. 

‘‘Well, prisintly we see a white tint 
glimmerin’ through the threes, an’ we 
thot that did not luk like Injuns,.so we 
wint on wid more confidence, an’ nobody 
molested us ; an’ shure enough our Injuns 
came up laffin’ an’ hollerin’, an’ they 
turned out to be a couple of young fellers 
from Boise. They said they had been 


campin’ there a couple of weeks, huntin’ 
an’ fishin’; an’ had had more fun than 
iver they hadin their lives before, scarin’ 
the immigrants. They had scared us bad 
enough, if the sthory wud be tould under 
the headin’ av thruth, for not wan av us 
but belaved our last hour had come!”’ 

‘*] suppose,’’ remarked the Judge, 
‘*you saw the joke when it was explained 
to you ?’”’ | 

‘*Saw the joke ? Yes, we saw the joke, 
an’ so did some others ; for we tuk thim 
two byes, war paint an’ feathers an’ all, 
an’ we put them in the Boise an’ give ’em 
the best duckin’ iver they had since they 
were ship-wrecked the last time. | bet 
they did n’tscare nomore immigrants that 
fall.’’ | 

‘“‘Well, what became of your ‘throupe’ ?”’ 
asked the Colonel after a pause. 

” O, we wint on over to the mines, an’ 
we did well; the byes made lots av money 
for a year or two. Thin two av thim got 
murdhered, an’ some wint wan way an’ 
some another. Those wor great days, 
whin yez wud pay a dollar for an orange 
an’ think nothin’ av it. Now yez will 
luk twice at a nickel before yez will give 
itup for carfare. I must be gettin’ along. 
The ould lady will be waitin’ the supper 
for me. Good avenin’, Colonel. Good 
avenin’, Judge, an’ Misther Crandall.’’ 

Batterman Lindsay. 


TOMORROW. 


RAINBOW art thou, fair Tomorrow, still 


Luring us onward with that fabled gold. 


Where, ends thy far arch. Blithe we follow —till 
Death doth our steps withhold! 


Eager to garner that illusive store, 
Blindly we hasten towards the shining way, 
Unheeding half the blossoms crushed before, 


Thy fields we leave, Today. 


Ella M. Sexton. 
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THE STATE COLLEGE OUTSTRIPPING THE STATE. 


~ HE marvelous growth of the Uni- 
versity of California during the 
last decade is one of the direct 
consequences of the rapidity of the settle- 
ment of the State, after 1850. A statis- 
tical study of this growth and of its causes 
gives results which astonish even those 
most familiar with our educational sys- 
tem ; and the conclusions which may be 
reasonably drawn from an analysis of the 
development during the last ten years are 
so extraordinary that they will scarcely 
be believed without a full presentation of 
the evidence upon which they are based. 

It is perfectly safe to say that in less 
than fifty years one out of every twenty 
adult persons in California will have a 
college education. Incredible as this 
statement may seem, it is safely within 
the limits of the truth. If it errs at all 
it is in being too conservative, for it falls 
somewhat short of what might reasona- 
bly be drawn from the facts. During a 
period in which the increase in the popu- 
lation of the State has been but one third, 
the attendance in the colleges at Berkeley 
has grown five-fold. In 1887 the number 
of students enrolled in the colleges at 
Berkeley alone, not including the profes- 
sional colleges in San Francisco, was 306. 
This was 2.7 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. In 1896 it was about 1,500, which 
is 10.9 per 10,000. The student body 
has grown four times as fast as the pop- 
ulation. 

In order to ascertain what proportion 
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-tendance at Berkeley. 


of the present generation is enjoying the 
advantages of a college education we 
must make the comparison, not with the 
whole population, but with the persons 
in those age classes from which students 
usually come. By this means we can 
judge what the future -effect will be. 
Making this comparison, we have the fol- 
lowing result: In 1887 one young person 
out of about 250 of all those in the ages 
from eighteen to twenty-one, was in at- 
While in 18096 
the proportion is about one in sixty- 
five. This very favorable showing will 
soon be entirely eclipsed. The last en- 
tering class at Berkeley numbers over 
five hundred and is one third of the total 
enrollment. If we compare this number — 
with the average number of persons in 
each of the age classes from eighteen to 
twenty-one, we get the surprising result 
that the people of the State are now send- 
ing one out of every forty of their children 
to the State University.’ 

So important is this result for all specu- 
lations as to the future of the State, that 
it cannot fail to be of interest to show 
exactly how it was reached. The chief 
dificulty was to ascertain how many 
there are in those age classes from which 
the students comé, for not since 1870 has 
there been any enumeration of the popu- 
lation by age classes. In 1894 there 
were according to the school census 310,- 
ooo children in the State between the 
ages of five and seventeen years. It is 
from the upper age classes of those in- 
cluded in that census that most of this 
year’s entering classcame. The average 

11f we add to this another one in forty for the attendance at 
the professional colleges, at Stanford, and at the other colleges 
within our boundaries, which is certainly a conservative esti- 
mate, we have as the proportion of the present generation 


attending college one in twenty. This was the basis of the 
prophecy at the beginning of this article. 
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number in each age class was 24,000. 
But the lower age classes are much 
better filled than the upper, firstly, be- 
cause a good many die between the ages 
of five and of seventeen years, (in Cali- 
fornia about 1,500 annually in all of the 
thirteen age classes in question,) second- 
ly, because the older age classes come 
from births which occurred in a smaller 
population than that which provided the 
younger children, and thirdly, because, 
in California, the proportion of women is 
much larger now than formerly. Making 
proper allowance for all of these factors, 
it seems scarcely possible that there are 
on the average more than 19,500 persons 
in each of the ages from eighteen to 


twenty-one. But in order to be perfectly — 


safe let us call the average 20,000. It 
follows, therefore, that the entering class 
of 500 came from this average of 20,000 
or one to forty. 
_ Having ascertained how large, in pro- 
portion to population, the increase in the 
attendance at college has actually been, 
it will be interesting to study its causes, 
to speculate as to whether the rate of in- 
crease will continue to be as great dur- 
ing the next ten years, and to question 
whether the growth is a healthful one. 
The causes of the increase are per- 
fectly apparent now, although they were 
certainly not foreseen ten years ago when 
provision was made for the support of the 
University. The first cause is undoubt- 
edly the increase in material well-being of 
the people of the State. Asis well known 
the per capita true valuation of property 
in the State has increased ten-fold since 
1850. It is now about $2,300. This 
improvement in material prosperity af- 


fects the University in two or three . 


ways. First, it makes it possible for 
more people to bear the expense of send- 
ing their children to college. Second, it 
vpens many new occupations which. col- 
'ege trained men and women can enter 
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upon. Third, it enables the establish- 


ment of High Schools which prepare for 


the University. The rapid increase in 
the number of High Schools in the State 
during the last few years is a remarkable 
indication of the development of the de- 
mand for higher education. As late as 
1889 there were only twenty-one High 
Schools in California, but during the col- 
lege year just past eighty-seven prepara- 
tory schools applied to the University for 
accrediting. These schools are estab- 
lished by the direct vote of the people, 
who tax themselves for their support. 
They form, therefore, a perfect index of 
the extent to which the people of the 
State feel it necessary to provide the 
means of higher education for their chil- 
dren. 

The second cause of the recent increase 
in the student body is found in the pecu- 
liar composition of the population of the 
State and is very interesting. The num- 
ber of women has been and still is below 
the normal, there are, therefore, less than 


the normal number of children, five to 


seventeen years old in the State. In the 
country at large the school children form 
nearly thirty per cent of the total popu- 
lation, but in California the proportion is 
only twenty-three per cent. But this 
proportion was until recently very much 
less even than twenty-three per cent, as 
will be seen from a consideration of the 
following table;which shows the number 
of women to aithousand men at the dif- 
ferent census periods :— 

1850. 80 women to I,ooo men. 

1860. 391 women to men. 

1870. 603 women to I,ooo men. 


1880. 668 women to 1,000 men. 
1890. 725 women to I,ooo men. 


The students who entered the Univer- 
sity ten years ago must have been for 
the most part the issue of marriages con- 
tracted before 1867, that is during the 
time when there were less than half as 
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‘A TION 
‘Increase B-foid From] 306 two 1600. 
Apnoal to Each |Citizen / 
Thtal A Paid the Stat per Student 700 
i 
many women as men in the State. A 
This accounts in a measure for the .§ = 
small proportion in attendance in 7 
1887, 2.7 per 10,000 of the popu- is 185 
lation. But those now enrolled are “Ll 
the issue of marriages contracted 
before 1877. That is to say mar- 


riages in addition to those already 
considered which resulted from the in- crease of children in proportion to the 
crease in the number of women in the population will not cease. 
period between 1867 and 1877. This in- But there is one peculiarity yet to be 
crease was of course rather large as the explained. As has been said there were 
number of women by 1877 was about in 1887 two hundred and fifty persons 
two thirds as large as the number of men. . who so far as age alone was concerned 
Since the number of women has not in- might have come to college for every one 
creased so rapidly since 1870 as it did be- whodidso. The number of children in 
fore that date, the generations hereafter the State from 1867 to 1887, as indicated 
arriving at the University are not likely by this proportion, is so large in com- 
to show so large an increase each year as__ parison with the number of women that 
has been noted inthe past decade. Al-_ it is evidentall could not have been native 
though if the number of women in pro- born. There were not women enough 
portion to men goes on increasing, as it to have been the mothers of so large a 
_is reasonable to expect it to do, the in- number. Manyof the young men in the 
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State in 1887 of whom so small a number 
came to college must, therefore, have 
come in as immigrants from other States 
and countries. That no larger proportion 
of these persons entered the University 
is explained by the inadequacy of the 
preparatory schools up to that period, and 
by the strong temptations which the pe- 
culiar economic conditions of the State 
offered to those who were willing to go 
to work at once. | 

A consideration of the causes which 
have led to the rapid growth during the 
last decade does not warrant the expect- 
ation that the increase will be the same 
high rate during the coming decade. Still 
the increase will not be by any means 
small. We can reasonably anticipate a 
still further increase in the wealth of the 
people of the State, and in the number 
and, especially, in the efficiency and at- 
tendance of the High Schools. The classes 
now entering the High Schools are larger 
each year and those which will graduate 
in the next few years are in most in- 
stances very much larger than those 
which went out during the past few 
years. When anew High School is es- 
tablished it takes some years before the 
graduating class attains its usual size. 
We can also reasonably anticipate a fur- 
ther increase in the number of children. 
As has been said those entering the Uni- 
versity now represent the births of atime 
when the population contained only about 
650 women to 1,000 men. Those enter- 
ing ten years from now will come from 
a population containing about 700 women 
to 1,000 men. Moreover, the total popu- 
lation willbe larger. Atarough estimate 
it seems probable that the attendance at 
the University in 1907 will be somewhat 
more than double what it is now, or over 
3,000 in the colleges at Berkeley. In 
comparison with the five-fold increase 
during the past decade this two-fold in- 
-rease seems verysmall. But it must be 
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remembered that the causes of the in- 
crease in the past were unusual, and have 
in great measure disappeared. 

The question has frequently been raised 
by those whose attention has been drawn 
to this phenomenal growth as to whether 
there be any danger of over-education. 
The reply commonly made by prominent 
educators to this question is that educa- 
tion is in itself a good thing of which we 
can never have too much, that no matter 
to what walk in life the college graduate 
may come, he:is the better for his educa- 
tion. This reply is undoubtedly correct. 
But it still fails to satisfy those objectors 


who feel that a college education is wasted | 


if the person on whom it is bestowed does 
not find some occupation in which he 
actually makes use of his training. For- 
tunately the danger, if it really be one, 
that is anticipated is not at all imminent. 
It is a well established proposition of polit- 
ical economy that the supply of workers 
in any one line can never be permanently 
too great. The fear that any large num- 
ber of our college graduates may become 
cobblers or be compelled to earn their 
livelihood with the pick and shovel is not 
well grounded. There may of course 
be isolated instances of that kind. But 
there is no more danger that there will 
be too many teachers, too many law- 
yers, too many doctors, too many civil 
engineers, too many electricians, too 
many chemists, too many expert miners, 
etc., than there is that there may be too 
many carpenters, too many masons, too 
many compositors, etc. Every boy who 
goes to college has as good an idea of 
what he can do for a living when he 
graduates as the boy who learns a trade 
has of his chances of,success: The one 
may make a mistake, so may the other. 
But even if the student do err in his 
judgment, and on graduation find that 
competition for the particular places he 
expected to fill is too severe he is, if any- 
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thing, better off than his neighbor who 
having learned a trade finds he has made 
a similar mistake, for the student has a 
greater choice of other occupations to 
which he may turn. Nor is the, com- 
munity as a whole likely to suffer from 
such mistakes. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that too many young men prepare 
to be teachers. What happens? The 
various school boards find it easier to fill 
the places at their disposal. They get 
better teachers at lower prices than before. 
Certainly the people will not complain if 
their children are better taught at less 
cost. Some of the poorer teachers will 
be driven to find some other occupation. 
They will go into business, or possibly 
enter some of the other professions. In 
any case they are not the less efficient 
for their training. But the ‘‘over-supply’’ 
cannotlastlong. Assoonas the fact that 
teaching ‘‘ does u’t pay ’’ becomes known, 
the number preparing for that kind of 
work will fall off, and in a short time the 


normal relation between the supply and. 


the demand will be restored. It would 
seem, then, that we need not concern 
ourselves as to this imaginary danger. 
The extraordinary growth of the Uni- 
versity is an indication that in the judg- 
ment of those most concerned the oppor- 
tunities open to college graduates have 
increased in like proportion. 

There has been nothing artificial about 
this growth. It has not been forced in any 
way. The authorities of the University 
have been compelled by the lack of funds, 
by reason of the already crowded con- 
dition of class rooms and of the over- 
straining of all the facilities, to refrain 
from any positive encouragement if not 
actually to discourage further increase in 
attendance. If in spite of this the people 
of the State still continue to send their 
children in ever increasing numbers to 
the University, it must be from a strong 
conviction that a college education is 


necessary. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


This rapid growth was never antici- 
pated and the failure to provide for it has 
plunged the University into financial diffi- 
culties of the most serious character. Ten 
years ago the State provided for the sup- 
port of the University by an arrangement 
which presupposed that the increase in 
the attendance would keep pace with the 


increase in wealth and prosperity in the 
State. The income was to be provided 


by a tax of one cent upon each one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation. This 
sum, which was at that time sufficient to 
provide for all the current expenses and 
even for some new construction as needed, 
would, it was expected, increase in the 
same proportion that the student body in- 
creased. But these expectations were 
disappointed by the fact that the student 
body has grown four times as fast as the 
income. Through the one cent tax the 
residents of the State each contribute 
about eight cents annually to the support 
of the University. For that sum the 
University is now required to do four 
times as much work for the people, or for 
each resident, as in 1887. The effect of 
this can be best shown by a comparison of 
the expenditure per student in 1887 and 
in 1896. In 1887 the State contributed, 
all told, from every source $413 toward 


the cost to the University of each student. 


But in 1896 the sum thus received was 
only $121. In consequence of this the 
expenditures of the University have had 
to be reduced far below that which is 
necessary to secure the greatest effi- 
ciency. The total amount available from 
all sources, including, in addition to that 
contributed by the State, the income from 
grants by the Federal government and 
from gifts by private persons, is now only 
about $160 per student annually. The 
collegiate department of Harvard which 
corresponds in general to the colleges at 
Berkeley spends $250 per student an- 
nually. Harvard is run as economically 
as is consistent with efficiency, as is evi- 
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denced‘by the frequently recurring de- 
ficits. The sum available for the current 
expenses of the University is now but 
little more than half of what is needed to 
run the University without any sacrifice 
of efficiency. In as much as the people 
of the State have evidently made up 


University education, it is necessary to 
add to the funds available for the pay- 
ment of current expenses. An increase 
in this particular is quite as necessary as 
an increase in the funds for buildings. 
The appended table gives the data 
from which the above article has been 


their minds that their children require a drawn. 


Attendance No. of Assessment! One Cent | Actual Receipts Actual Annual 
Population in Attendants per capita Tax of the University} per capita Cost 
Year of Colleges | per 10,000 per capita from One Ct. Tax Tax to the . 
State at of the of the of the | Year ending Paid by State : 
Berkeley | Population | Population | Population | June 30 . Citizens ‘per Student J 
1887 1,105,120 306 $865 $ .0865 | 
1888 1,139,466 363 - 3.1 970 0970 76,580.79 | $ .0693 $413 
1889 1,173,812 401 3.4 950 .0950 98, 348. 38 408 
1890 1,208, 130 457 3.9 gIo 0910 205.89 .0862 376 
1891 1,250,416 547 4.3 992 -0992 . 102,434.52 .0847 335 . 
1892 I, 293,702 650 5.1 986 -0986 119,830.12 .0962 310 
1,335,988 815 6.1 906 0906 115,575.06 254 q 
1894 1,378,274 1,124 .0874 118,123.39 .0884 206 q 
1895 1,420,560 | 1,336 9.4 797 0797. 119,824.73 .0869 150 
1896 1,462,846 1,500 10.9 112,543. 56 .0792 


Carl C. Plehn. 
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BY THE POET OF THE SIERRA. 


HE sweetest flowers book, brush, or pen. His heart, like a 

grow closest to the field, must lie fallow long to bring forth 7 
ground. There is no greatly. “And do you know there are 
artwithout heart. The poets, great poets, perhaps the very 

artof allartisreallyto greatest, who never touched a line and 

know nature — your- great painters who never knew a brush ? 

self. Better to know’ A certain man comes here now and then 

of yourown knowledge who has a picture gallery in the cafion, 

the color, the perfume, which he says.is worth a million. Few 

the nature, the twin- if any of us have the capacity to see all 

ing, of a single little the pictures of this millionaire. 

creeping vine in the cafion than to know It is high time that the art world and 

all the Rocky Mountains through a book. _ the lesser half of the world should be on 

Man reads too much and reasons toolittle. terms of better understanding. We of 

Great artists are not great readers but the art world are too apt to think that 

great observers. They see with the the rest of the world is heartless. The 3 

heart. The world seems to think the rest of the world is too apt to think that { 

artist should be content and busy with the art world is headless. The truth is, q 
VOL. xxix.—3. 
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as said before, a man in trade may be at 
heart a great artist; while a great artist 
could in many cases make money as well 
as any other man; only he might be too 
ready to give it away to some less fortu- 
nate than himself. 

Another thing let us note by way of 
prelude. Poets, painters, composers, 
fashioners of beautiful forms, are the 
gentlest and purest and most temperate 
of all human beings. Take the poets, 
especially those of America, turn on the 
high white light that beats upon the 
throne. You will not find a fairer galaxy 
of names in all history. Even poor Poe, 
it is now seen, was the victim of envy 
and malice,— the forty failures assault- 
ing the one success. You also find fifty 
would-be musicians defaming their bet- 
ters ; and soon all along the line. 

It is best that we should get at the 
truth. A truly great poet can be great 
in almost anything, as witness King 
David, Michael Angelo, Milton, and soon. 

We are a sort of hillside Bohemia up 
here, only we have no tape ; not evena 
tow string or ‘‘ strings’’ of any sort on 
any man or any woman. Wedon’t want 
to know what anyone has been or pre- 
tends to be, nor are we curious to know 
what he is. These are matters of his 
own account with his Maker. We are 
never numerous, we are never very 
good, never very bad. We have some 
rules, or rather some ideas, that have 
formulated, melted together, and rounded 
down, as the years rolled by, but we do 
not intrude them on anybody, nor are 
you to believe that we all live up to the 
best of them; at least 1 know one who 
does not. He finds that man is still 
heaving a great stone up hill by day to 
find it rolling back on him at night. Yet 
he hopes and believes as his years pass 
that he grows a little better ; as the hu- 
man race grows better and better, while 
the centuries surge past. 


ART AND HEART ON THE HEIGHTS. 


Very reluctantly I here write down 
some of the ideas, rules, lessons. The 
sudden renown of. a little brown-faced 
student here, a mere lad of twenty, fa- 
mous in a day as a poet, almost compels 
some sort of statement; for people are 
coming here, some from far away, to ask > 
idle questions, wasting their time and 
mine. One poor woman grimly demanded 
the terms for teaching how to ‘‘ write 
poetry in paying quantities.’’ 

But mind you, 1! cannot write of this 
young man. Merit is always shy of 
mention, and it would hurt him and help 
no one to tell of him, or how he came to 
fame even while yet a boy. -1 can only 
give the general rule, tenets, lessons, by 
which we try to live. 

In the first place, then, this Robin 
Hood’s Bohemia on the hillside is rather 
an accident than a design. The first 
plan was to catch, coop up, or cage, the 
wasted energies of the State that had 
become a nuisance under the general 
name of ‘‘ Tramp.’’ A house was built 
on a large slice of land with the idea of 
gradually sobering these nomads with © 
the thought that an acre with an or- 
chard, cow, and so on, would be better 
than a bed in the hayfield or jail. 

Well! read three volumes between the 
lines along here. Anyhow I learned a 
lot. In the first place, these poor crea- 
tures are nearly all if not quite all crazy, 
and the marvel is that with their irregu- 
lar food and wretched drink they are not 
still more insane. Such experiences! 
And such emphasized types.’ Lots of 
them literary. Yet I still think that if | 
had been far away from any town, so 
that they could not have left the ‘‘Rest’’ 
any time of day to get drink and come 
back at any time of night to sleep, the 
idea would fairly have been of service to 


‘the State. 


Our last experience was with a hairy 
and wild French cook, who had written 
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a play,—for Mrs. Langtry, he said,— 
and he summoned mother and me late at 
night to the Rest to hear him read it. 
What a sight! He had cut holes in a 
white bolster case, and with hairy head 
and arms thrust through, a yellow window 
curtain about his waist, and an old pistol 
in his belt, he strode up and down, read- 
ing, gesturing, roaring, lamp in one hand 
and papers in the other, for hours. At 
last the lamp was out and the other 
tramps fled to the barn, but mother could 
not get away and we had to stay till 
dawn, when he fell exhausted on the 
lounge, and that day the Tramps’ Rest 
was forever ‘‘ closed for repairs.”’ 

Then we kept on planting and plant- 
ing and making roads and fountains for 
another year or so very quietly. I would 
work with the men for about half the 
day and work with my pen the rest, for 
1 had put all my small fortune in the land, 
so must write to keep things going. One 
day a young man who had studied to be 
a preacher came. He put off his coat 
and worked hard all day. This was the 
first ‘‘ student.’’ He stayedand stayed, 
_ and to this day comes at intervals and toils 
and meditates, and then goes his way, as 
years ago. He has now some fame with 


his pen, although it is doubtful if he is — 


yet writing poetry in ‘‘ paying quan- 
tities. 

Gradually others gathered about, 
young men and women from colleges 
and universities. No one was ever 
asked to come. No one was ever asked 
to go. Nota dollar was ever passed be- 
tween us. The young men were ready 
to work when anything wanted to be 
done. The women were useful as com- 
panions to my venerable mother. 

Some students, not attached to schools, 
Stayed a long time. One woman with 
her son stayed five years. Another 
Stayed three years. They were a bene- 
diction for mother. Some men stayed 


one, two, and three years. The stranger 
always found a cot, oftentimes a cottage 


all to himself. He always found a store-. 


house with simple supplies, and even 
after the place was planted to trees and 
built up, there was always wood to get, 
cows to look after, horses, hens, and so 
on,— and a gentle foreman who has had 
the management of the place from the 
first to tell what should be done. His 
effort always has been to keep students 
from doing too much work rather than 
too little. It is doubtful if the place has 
ever lost a dime or if I have lost a day 
by anyone after that first grim and ter- 
rible experience with the poor tramps. 
And now what is taught, and how, and 
when? Frankly and truly, nothing, or 
almost nothing, is taught and almost no 
time is given tothe students. It is all in 
the atmosphere or sense of peace. There 
simply are three or four tenets or prin- 
ciples of life insisted upon. The first of 
these is that man is good. This admits 
of no debate. Sit down a little time as 
you stumble headlong in the dust up and 
down the steeps of life,—steeps of your 
own making or imagining as a rule,— 


and waitfor the stars or the moon, or the — 


morning. You will then see that all the 
world is beautiful, beautiful,— magnifi- 
cently beautiful. And.meantime getalittle 
acquainted with your own soul, You 
will find that you are better, a great 
deal better, than you believed as you 
stumbled so hurriedly and so blindly 
along in the dust, looking all the time 
down in the dirt for money. You will 
also find that those about you are better, 
vastly better than you believed. 

No debating of any sort is allowed. 
See what a saving of time! If 1 could 
divert the time that is wasted in idle dis- 


pute for ten years into a right direction, 


I could make an Eden in any country. | 
simply say to my students, ‘‘ There is 
not a man or woman with the breath of 
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God in his or her nostrils who is not 
good or trying to be good according to 
the strength and light. It is your privi- 
‘lege and duty with your better culture 
and opportunities to give light and light 
and light continually, and not so much 
by word as by deed; not by the letter 
which killeth, but by the spirit which 
maketh alive. 

The truth is there is a great deal more 
good in the world than it has credit for. 
I doubt if there is ahome, never so poor, 
but has some little unseen altar on which 
is daily, almost hourly, laid some little 
sweet sacrifice, some little touch of pity 
and tenderness for the poor pale mother, 
the weary worn father, the little sick 
baby. It is our place to give them more 
and more love to lay on the unseen altar, 
more light, more light, more light; so 
that they may have more heart, hope, 
strength. 

The second lesson after the love of 
man is the love of nature. As there is 
no entirely bad man in his right mind, on 
earth, so is there no entirely ugly thing 
in nature. My daughter’s pony died one 
night, and as she dearly loved the poor 
beast, I had it buried under a little willow 
in the ditch. But the coyotes disturbed 
the earth and bad odors drew a circle of 
vultures. 

‘‘That seems to disprove the second 
tenet,’’ said the student. 

‘* Wait andsee. Nature is too majes- 
tic to make haste. Perhaps even now 
she is building even better than you 
know.’’ 

This was six years ago. Last month 
a party of campers came by and asked 
consent to spend a week under the little 
willow. For it was now as broad as the 
barn. | was told in Jerusalem that Jesus 


passing down the valley of Jehosaphat 


with his disciples came upon the remains 
of adog. They gathered their garments 
and with lifted faces hurried by. But 


Jesus, pausing a moment and reaching 


his face a little, said Softly, 
beautiful teeth !’’ 

The third and undebated lesson after 
the goodness of man and the beauty of 
the world is the immortality of man. | 
do not attempt to prove this. I could 
not. I could not prove that the sun will - 
rise tomorrow. But it will rise, I truly 
believe. There are some things that are 
above the ordinary rules of evidence that 
control a public court. This is of them. 
Yes, there may be those who will not 
live again. You may sow your field as 
carefully as you can, yet there are many 
worthless grains that will not come up, 
but will rot and resolve again into earth. 
And may it not be that this fearful dis- 
ease of unbelief is a sort of crucial test ? 
May it not be that if you be so weak as 
to say you shall be blown out asa candle 
and so drop into everlasting darkness, 
that it shall be so ? 

We begin the next life where we leave 
off in this. I see this in the little seeds 
that sift down from the trees and lie un- 
der the shroud of snow in the hollow of 
His hand, the winter through, waiting — 
the roaring March winds to trumpet 
through the pines and proclaim the resur- 
rection. 1 read it in every blade of grass 
that carpets God’s footstool, every spear 
is a spear to battle for this truth. Every 
blade of grass is a bent saber waving us 
forward with living evidence of immortal- 
ity, for it has seen the resurrection, and 
each and all began where they left off in 
the life before. 

A fourth and very practical lesson is on 
economy. Nature wastes nothing, noth- 
ing ; least of all does nature waste time. 
Yet nature is never in haste, and this 
practical lesson broadens and broadens as 
we go forward. Ah me, the waste that 
is in this world at the hands of man! 
Looking away down yonder, | can count 
more than forty church spires. More 
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than forty great big churches; and not 
one single place, except a library or two 
_ and a station or two, where a stranger 
can wash his hands or observe the sim- 
plest decencies of life without going into 
some saloon. Forty great empty churches, 
with soft cushions, some of them, yet not 
one place, outside of the jail, where a 
man without money can lay his head. 

The other day one of my women stu- 
dents dropped quite a handful of beans 
where she was washing them at a foun- 
tain. When I saw those beans there in 
the grass and mud, I got down and picked 
most of them up and took them to her. 
Nothing was said. After a time, chan- 
cing to look that way, I saw she was down 
on her hands and knees hunting for beans 
where | had left off. 1am sure she will 
never waste anything any more. 

If we could only save the time and 
money that is wasted in barber shops. 
The barber is not a bad man, but we 
make him a slave, and then we will 
hardly speak to him on the street. I am 
sure he is often disgusted with some dirty 


customer. We make his place an unclean 


place of unclean stories. Wemake more 
than one hundred thousand fairly good 
men most abject slaves. What a waste 
of their manhood! What a waste of our 
time and more, and all to flatter our own 
vanity, to conceal our honorable years, 
to fly in the face of nature, and to appear 
what we are not. 

And the funerals! Poor Dickens cry- 
ing out with Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Please, please, 
no funeral when I am gone!’’ And yet 
see what wedo! My students, and there 
may be many before I leave my ashes on 
yon pine-set peak, will not depart from 
this lesson. Yes, we have our own little 
‘“‘God’s acre’’?; for death is here, as 
_ elsewhere, gentle, dark-browed mother 
Death, and we lay our dead there with 
our own hands, all repeating the Lord’s 
prayer. No waste of words or money or 


time. And we pass that way in our 
walks to the cafion and the redwoods, and 
we are not sad. The cows rest there by 
the gums. There is no waste there. No 
poor man must water and weed them for 
hire. Earth to earth, dust to dust, and 
ashes to ashes ; and all whocare to come 
without noise or display and lay their dead 
with ours can do so. 

Finally, in this the dark age of getting 
and getting, — and if getting and getting 
is not a crime, it is the parent of crime, 
—one word as to the question about 
‘* producing poetry in paying quantities.’’ 
Does poetry pay ? Aye, poetry pays as 
nothing on this earth ever paid. Where 
would Rome be today but for her poetry ? 
She would be in the dust and despised 
with Nineveh and Babylon. But her 
poets preserve her, and to this day we 
are paying Italy millions and millions only 


to look upon the scenes they saw. ° Jeru- 


salem is but a little place on the map. 
You can cover it with a pin’s head. Yet 


is Jerusalem bigger in the minds of all 


good men than the whole world beyond 
the Gates of Hercules. And how much 
are we paying Scotland for Burns and his 
one little book ? Let no land be impa- 
tient of her poets. The poets have died 
that their lands might live, in some cases. 

‘¢ No, this is not a ‘* School of Poetry.”’ 
It is not even a fit place for it. But all 
along the Sierra, from Tacoma to San 
Diego, there are thousands of fit places, 
remote from the roar of trade and the in- 
trusion of the foolish. 

And these few simple lessons, not from 
books, toil, faith in man, love of nature, 
certainty of immortality, the simple but 
severe teachings of economy in all nature, 
these are at hand for all, and anywhere 
that the morning sun of this land of song 
shall find you. 

As for methods or detail of teaching the 
divine art of song, | have none. I never 
read, nor allow anyone to read to mea 
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manuscript. The reasons are too many 
to mention, but mainly, it would destroy 
individuality. We are born alone, we 
must die alone; and so should meditate, 
work, live, alone. The loads of verse 
that find way here from the four parts of 
the world of course can’t be read. 

Some general rules of course prevail. 
The first is some concession to the fact 
that the world is going at a swifter pace 
than of old, however. Even Homer could 
not find either publisher or readers today. 
Therefore, cut, cut, cut. Then work it 
over andcutagain. Then, in most cases, 
—burn. Don’t be afraid to rub out the 
sum. You are only at school, as a rule. 
And above all don’t write for either fame 
or money. Write for your own soul, the 
good, the beautiful. First, the kingdom 
of Heaven, then allthe rest. You had as 
well plan to sell for gold the children of 
your body, as of your brain ; as for praise 
or fame, it is always paid when due, in 
these later, swifter days; for the world 
is waiting to reward good work. So be 
true; be brief. It was the short Roman 
sword that went to the heart. 

Nor shall the true artist fear hunger. 
No one who is willing to work can go 
hungry in this fruitful land, and no one 
who is not willing to work, and live sim- 
ply and apart from the tumult of trade, 
should aspire to be a poet, painter, com- 
poser, or fashioner of beautiful forms. 
For on all triumph in this life is laid a 
mighty tribute. You must render unto 
Cesar the things thatare Czsar’s. Take 
counsel of nature. Look at the trees cast- 
ing down their golden leaves generously 
at the end of the year’s fruitage, fearing 
nothing. They lift their arms in attitude 
of prayer to God, certain that they shall 
be garmented again and glorified and 
made over more beautiful than before, all 
in due season. Look at the rose, — the 
generous rose, 


That tears the silken tassel of her purse 
And all her perfume o’er the garden throws. 


In brief, to be a poet, artist of any sort, 
you must not only feel your art, but live 
your art; humbly, patiently, continually 
live it. And do not disdain others in 
other walks of life. i repeat, the great- 
est poets never penned a line. Let us 
concede the same in other lines of art, for 
it is true. | 

In the line of economy, it is urged that 
artists, if not all men, should rest and rise 
with the birds. There is a deal of non- 
sense about ‘‘ midnight oil,’’ and little or 
no good. God made the day for man ; 
but the night for beasts. 

In the same line, it is foolishness to 
fight back. See what a saving of time, 
temper, energy, bv refusing to answer 
the low and envious who make a target 
of your fame. Equip yourself as best you 
can and then descend into the arena to 
fight, and to fight forward, not back. The 
man who stops and faces about to hit 
back at those who stab in the dark and 
when he is disadvantaged, as is always 
the way, is a weak man and ready to 
run. No truly great man will ever hit 
back. There is no need of it, either. 

We hold, with Socrates, that a man’s 
first duty is to the State, and that how- 
ever delightful it might be to house in 
Arcadia and forget all care, we are all 
born to responsibilities and must each ac- 
count for the talent given him. 

Among other mild reforms, we hold that 
when a man has done with*a’ great for- 
tune, it should go to the State, propor- 
tionately with the widow and orphan, 
when he leaves it. 

This crowding the law courts and com- 
pelling good citizens from their work to 
listen to the perjuries and the hard liveS 
of depravedand miserly old men certainly 
is demoralizing. Besides that, since these 
enormously rich men have done nothing 
all their lives for the State, they ought to 
do something at their death. There has 
never been a great poet, painter, com- 
poser, patriot, great and good man of any 
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sort, from Job down to Lincoln, but has 
left ninety-nine per cent of his fortune to 
the State that cherished and protected 
him. If Rothschild should die tomorrow 
and leave all his hundreds of millions to 
England, yet he could not leave England 
as much as Shakspere left her. 

But, as said before, we intrude noth- 
ing. Wesimply plow and plant and sow. 
When the State gets ready to reap it will 
reap. 

We are clear also that lawyers, doc- 
tors, and preachers, are too plenty. We 


feel that the best of them are farther | 


away from the good God who said, ‘‘ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’’ than are the farmers. These 
idle men all must eat and eat of the best, 
and yet they look with disdain on the far- 
mer who keeps God’s first law and on 
whom they all feed in defiance of His eter- 
nal edict. 

There is a huge marble tablet in Rome, 
representing the famous throwing of the 
book of mortgages and taxes ,jnto flames. 
This was done repeatedly; as often as 
the country became mortgaged to the city. 
For Rome held that so long as the coun- 
try round about her stood, Rome would 
stand; and when the country fell, Rome 
would fall. This is history from the be- 


ginning. With us, all up and down the 
Union, the country is mortgaged to the 
city, yet no emperor steps forth with 
edict of reversal. Danger! 

We also say that there is a difference 
in the size and cost of dollars. Some dol- 
lars have dirt on them, some have tears, 
and some have blood. A-laborer’s silver 
dollar is bigger any day, ten to one, than 
a rich idle man’s double eagle of gold. 

The world is waiting for ideas, not 
words. Workers along these lines can 
read lots that is not set down here, but it 
is fit in conclusion to disclaim anything 
new or startling. Another decade will 
find us farther along; for we fight for- 
ward alway, never back. Weare never 
idle or unpractical, and therefore never 
weak or helpless. Meantime let it be re- 
ported and remembered that there are 
thousands of better places than this stony 
and conspicuous steep for little social art 
centers like this, — better than this; and 
the heart of it all must be heart. . Heart 
first, and then the hand willfollow. ‘‘ All 
religions are good,’’ said Confucius. Yet 
the simple precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount dim all the other religions of the 
earth after. Because the Sermon on the 


Mount is drawn entirely from the deep- 
- est well of the heart. 


Joaquin Miller. 
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A REDWOOD STORY. 


HERE, Duke, whoa haw, 
came here!’’. As. the 
dust cloud swayed toone 
side, a long string of 
plodding oxen could be 
™ seen dragging a pair of 
«=. heavy trucks, while the 
.*.% driver walked by the 

side, now and then ac- 
celerating the lazy movements with the 
sharp brad in the end of his goad-stick. 

It was before the days of steel and 
steam. Almost the only thing left today 
to recall the olden times of oxen and 
mules, is the name of the machine which 
does their work—the ‘‘ bull-donkey.’’ 

The teamster was the great man of 
the logging camp. It took a special gift 
to make twelve or fourteen great, lazy, 
hulking oxen ‘‘ get down and lift.’’ The 
man who could do this of right held the 
place of honor in the camp, and often- 
times was paid the salary of a bank 
cashier. 
swear ! 

Tom Howe, the teamster, worked in a 
small logging camp in the redwoods of 
northern California. He was a ‘‘ Blue- 
nose,’? and had grown up in logging 
camps. Before going to California he 
had been a river-driver; after that, an ox- 
driver. Feminine society was sadly lack- 


ing in the woods, and Howe had made 


the acquaintance of few women. This 
seclusion and a natural diffidence made 
him painfully bashful.. He leoked upon 
womankind with great reverence, but he 
had never been placed ina position where 
a continuous contact with female society 
could exert its softening influence upon 


'. him. In the bunk-house, among his fel- 
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low-laborers, he took his rightful place 
as the chief man of the camp ; but before © 
a woman he was a dumb sufferer. 

_ The cook at the camp where Howe 
worked was a woman. As _ helper—or 
‘* cookee,’’ as a logger would say—she 
had a girl, probably nineteen years of 
age ; a red-cheeked, healthy, comely girl 
called ‘‘Hanner.’’ She was christened 
‘«Hanner,’’ but I will call her Hannah to 
keep up grammatical appearances. She 


helped about the cook-house, waited on 


the table, and having missed the oppor- 
tunity for so doing at an earlier age, 
went to school in the village which had 
grown up about the mill for which the 
camp supplied the logs. 

Hannah’s presence about the table in- 
terfered gigatly. with Howe’s 
of his meals. 

‘‘Tom,’’ enquired Big Smith, chainten- 
der, ‘‘ what makes you bolt your meals 
and skip out like you was afraid a tree 
was going to fall on the cook-house ? ”’ 

«¢ Just on account of that girl,’’ replied 
Howe. ‘‘ What do they want to have a 
bit of a girl loafing around the table for, 
anyhow! It appears to me like she done 
nothing but watch me all the time just 
to see me make a fool of myself. Seems 
as though every time she looks at me I 
spill my coffee or burn myself with a hot 
potato. A stoppage got no business in a 
logging camp.’ 

That was early in the summer. As 
time went on Howe became, to some ex- 
tent, reconciled to Hannah’s presence in 
the cook-house. Her rosy face and quiet 
ways may have had something to do > 
with that, although they by no means - 
overcame his timidity. Big Smith, who 
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appeared to be a very observant person, 
one day remarked to Howe,— 

‘*Seems to me you ain t so much set 
agin having Hannah around.”’ 
Howe was non-committal. 
know about that.”’ 

Well, 1 do know. But you better look 
out. That long chopper, Reddy Burns, 
has a weakness that way himself.’’ 

‘What difference does that make to 
me ?’’ said Howe indifferently. 

‘* You recollect the time Reddy Slashed 
Gray on the leg when they was swampin’ 
together in the spring, don’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Well, of course Burns said it was 
accident. I saw him when he cut Gray 
and there wasn’t no accident about it. 
I can tell when an ax glances accident- 
ally or when it slips on purpose. You 
know Burns and Gray had a row in the 
bunk-house only a little while before 
that. Gray said Burns. broke more tim- 
ber than he saved when he was chop- 
ping, and Burns jumped Grag about it. 
If you go to trying to take that girl away 
from him, he’ll fall a tree on you. | 
think he’s half crazy anyway.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t taking no girl away from no- 
body,’’ Howe replied, and walked off. 

Howe usually left the mill on his last 
turn to the woods about the time that 
school was out. As a consequence, Han- 
nah passed the team nearly every day in 
the week. For a long while Howe only 
greeted her with a nod or word of recog- 
nition. She was sauntering along, swing- 
ing her dinner-pail one day, and looking 
at Howe in a friendly way, but pass- 
ing on as usual. 

‘* Two miles is a pretty long walk for 
you, ain’tit ? ’’ enquired Tom. 

‘©Q,no. I don’t mind it much.”’ 

You might just as well ride as not,”’ 
_ he stammered, his face growing red even 

under its thick coating of dust. Every 


don’t 


evening he had been intending to offer 


her a ride on the trucks, and each time he 
had let her pass without daring to speak. 
‘‘1’m afraid I shall be in the way, 
won’t I, Mr. Howe ?”’ 
‘Not a bit,’’ replied Tom with much 


emphasis. ‘‘ Not abit. Only these trucks 


ain’t very nice things to ride on. But I 
guess it’s better than walking in the hot 
sun, and not much slower.”’ 

‘‘ Well, if it’s no trouble to you. 
rather warm walking.”’ 

Howe stopped his team and dusted off 


It is 


a place on the hind bunk for Hannah. 


Howe did not dare offer to help her up, as 
he felt awkward and did not know how to 
go about it. He then got his team under 
way again, all the while congratulating 
himself on his address. 

After this, Hannah rode home from 
schoolevery day. Howe, growing bolder, 
even came to helping her up to her seat, 
and at last got so far as riding along talk- 
ing to her a very little bit while the oxen 
plodded quietly onward. 

One evening in the bunk-house, Smith, 
the observant, remarked to Reddy Burns, 
the chopper,— | 

‘‘ Have you noticed Howe lately, Red- 
dy ? 9? 

‘*No,’’ gruffly replied Burns. ‘*‘What’s 
he been doin’ ?’”’ | 
you seen him bringing 
Hanner home with his buggy every day ? 
I tell you it’s a stylish outfit—six yoke 
of cattle to haul one girl with, and she 
not a very big one.’’ 

*‘ What do I care what Howe does, or 


Hanner either ? ’’ 


_ The look that accompanied the remark 
did not escape Smith, but he went on,— 

‘©O, I just thought you was a little 
gone on Hanner, 2D cei the boys 
are, you know.’ 

‘Well, you just mind your own bus- 
iness. I can find out for myself what 
Howe’s doin’ if | want to know,’’ and 
Burns tyrned to his own bunk. Smith, 
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remembering Gray and the glancing ax, 
seemed to consider that he had carried 
his gossip as far as it was safe. 


THE strokes of an ax rang out clear 
and sharp through the deep shade of the 
thick redwoods. The chopper rested on 
the handle of his ax and listened. Tick 
—tick ; very faintly the ticking sounded, 
but for all that, loud enough to be plainly 
understood. He looked about to see that 
no one was near enough to be endangered 
by the fall of the tree. The logging road 
was near; probably the top of the tree 
would reach it. All seemed clear. Sud- 
denly, however, a clear, strong voice was 
heard. 

‘¢ Whoa haw, come ’ere, Duke.’’ 

Then the rattle of chains and creak of 
yokes were audible. The chopper — it 
was Burns—started and looked down 
the road. He saw the heads of the lead- 
ers appearing around a bend. Gradu- 
ally the plodding team wound into view, 
moving in a veritable fog bank of dust. 
Then the rumbling trucks came in sight. 
Sitting on the hind bunk, was a girl. 
The driver of the team was walking be- 
side the wheel cattle. An insane gleam 
came into the chopper’s eyes as he gazed 
out, standing on the staging and almost 
concealed behind the huge body of the 
tree in which the ticking still continued 
and increased. He clutched the handle 
of his ax, braced himself, and stood like 
a statue, watching the slowly approach- 
ing team. 


HAVE you ever seen the fall of a-Cali- 
fornia redwood? The death of a hoary 
giant through whose veins the sap of life 
has been flowing for three thousand 
years? Nowhere does the woodman’s 
ax bring about a mightier wreck, a more 
magnificent death. The tree, a giant 
seventeen feet in diameter, has been 
‘‘ounned’’ and a bed prepared to re- 


ceive it, — any irregularity in the ground 
being almost certain to cause a break and 
the loss of hundreds of feet of timber. 
The cuts have been made and between 
every stroke the chopper listens for the 
first signs of the coming fall. First there 
is a faint ticking; slow and measured, it 


is the death-watch. The ticking grows | 


louder. Then it stops for, possibly, a 
minute; a faint breeze is playing for the 
last time through the leaves of the doomed 
giant, and as he feels its gentle pressure 
he struggles to regain his balance. The 
breeze lulls; the ticking recommences 
and grows in intensity. But it grows 
very gradually, for that immense bole 
stands as straight and is as evenly bal- 
anced as the most finely poised shaft of 
granite ever erected by the hands of 
man. The chopper has leaped from the 
staging to the ground and stands watch- 
ing the last act in his work of destruction 
at a respectful distance, for it is unsafe 
to be too near the monarch in his death 
agony. Suddenly a quiver runs up the 
mighty stem, to which every twig and 
leaf responds. _ Before the mind can com- 
prehend the cause of this tremor, there is 
a sharp, sudden report, as heavy as the 
report of a cannon and as sharp as the 
crack of arifle. A second and a third 
follow ; the great tree sways ; there is a 
sound like the rush of a whirlwind, fol- 
lowed by a stunning crash and jarring of 
the ground like the passing of an earth- 
quake, and there is a gap in the forest. 


HANNAH rode contentedly along upon 
the trucks, unmindful of the clouds of 
dust raised by the shuffling feet of the 
oxen, while Howe trudged on by his — 
team, his goad-stick resting across the 


shoulders of the nearest ox. Neither could 


hear the ticking of the death-watch in 
the trunk of the tall, straight redwood 
that stood by the roadside but a short 
distance ahead. 
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On plodded the team. The trucks 
were exactly in line with the bed pre- 
pared for the tree. Howe’s quick eye 
detected the shiver which ran through 
the leaves of the redwood before the re- 
port of the rending wood reached his 
ears. The life of a logger is full of dan- 
gers, and to him a quick comprehension 
is often more valuable than an accident 
policy. The first crack had hardly started 
pealing through the woods before he was 
by the side of the trucks, had clasped 
Hannah around the waist with one arm, 
and was bounding back along the way 
they had just come. He was none too 
quick, for the cloud of dust, leaves, and 


twigs, sent out as the top of the tree > 


crashed into the road completely envel- 
oped them. But he and Hannah were 
safe. Mingled with the first thundering 
crash and just as he had turned to rush 
from its path, Howe imagined he heard 
a shout, but whether of warning, of 
triumph, or of despair, he could not have 
told. 

Were this a love story, a chance for an 
affecting scene would now be offered. 
But both Howe and Hannah were. ex- 
tremely plain, common people. As the 
dust cleared away and they turned to 
look at the spot they had just left, Howe 
said, — 

‘*Pretty close call that, was’n’t it 
Hanner ? ”’ 

“© Yes, and if you hadn’t lifted me off 
the trucks, I’d have been killed.’’ 

‘‘] guess you would,’’ modestly as- 
sented Howe. ‘‘ I wonder why that ’’ — 
but he checked himself, for he felt like 
expressing himself after the usual man- 
ner of ox-drivers when their feelings are 
wrought upon. ‘‘ I wonder why the chop- 
per didn’t yell at us ?” 

The chopper would never tell him why 
he had not given warning of the impend- 
ing danger. He was lying at the foot 


of his victim, the tree, with his skull 


crushed. A limb had fallen upon him. 


There were repairs to be made after 
the accident and Howe had alittle leisure 
time. He put in one day thinking and 
one day acting, and the next day was 
Sunday. 

The dwellers in cities and towns know 
nothing of the restfulness the Sabbath 
brings to the modern hewers of wood. 
The worn and tired oxen are scattered 
about the barn-yard; some lie chewing 
their cud and giving great groans of sat- 
isfaction ; others lazily rub some pet sore 
spot against the bark of a tree; while 
others have gone to the barber for a Sun- 
day hair-dressing, even as their master 
is wont to do, and stand with lowered 
heads and looks of ineffable content on 


their honest faces while a comrade with 


his rough tongue combs their hair into 
little wavy licks. 

The men enjoy the day of rest as fully 
as the dumb brutes. Some lie about in 
the shade and smoke and spin yarns; 
others sit on their bunks and do their 
week’s mending ; still others read; and 
all rest. 

Tom Howe had spent a full hour at his 
toilet after the Sunday dinner. He ap- 
peared extremely nervous, so much so 
that Big Smith, watching him while shav- 
ing, had enquired, — 

‘‘ What you trying to do, Tom ?’’ 

‘¢ Shave, — can’t you see ?’”’ 

‘*Oh; shaving are you? I thought 
the doctor had ordered you to bleed your- 
self,’’ 

Having completed his toilet, Howe went 
to the cook-house. The dinner dishes 
were washed and Hannah was sitting at 
the long table in the eating room, read- 
ing. She looked wonderfully attractive 
in her light summer dress, brightened up 
with ribbons. As Howe stepped in at 
the door, Hannah looked up and greeted 
him pleasantly, and her cheeks took ona 
deeper glow than that with which health 
and bright sunshine had already suffused 
them. Her feminine intuition told her 
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that Sunday afternoon in a logging camp 
did not call for such elaborate toilets as 
the one Howe displayed. She also no- 
ticed his uneasy, nervous bearing and a 
certain determined look on his counte- 
nance ; but this she did not quite under- 
stand. As he stepped into the room his 
manner displayed both trepidation and 
determination ; a combination of fearful- 
ness and boldness. A coward will, in 
moments of extreme danger, sometimes 
exhibit what might be mistaken for ex- 
treme bravery, but which, in fact, is only 
the result of desperate fear. Thus, the 
course Tom Howe was about to pursue 
might be taken to be an exhibition of 
overweening self-confidence, when, in 
reality, it only came from an overwhelm- 
ing bashfulness. 

‘‘Hanner,’’ said Tom, ina rather shaky 
voice, ‘‘ Hanner, | would like to speak to 
you a minute.’’ 


_and looked up at. Tom. 


‘¢ All right,’’ replied Hannah. . ‘‘ What 
is it ?”’ 

Howe fumbled in his pocket a moment 
and then drew out a paper which he un- 
folded and spread before Hannah, the de- 
termined look on his face meanwhile 
giving place to ananxious one. It wasa 
marriage license, wherein the names of 
Thomas and Hannah appeared prom- 
inently. Hannah read, gavea little gasp, 
With that look 
his anxiety left. Its message drove his 
bashfulness from him and he stooped 
over the upturned, rosy face and im- 
planted upon her lips a rousing kiss. 
Then he slowly folded up the paper and 
returned it to his pocket. This done, he 
took one of Hannah’s hands and said :— 

‘‘There’s no use in waiting. Get 
your bunnit, Hanner, and we’ll go and 
see the preacher.’’ 

And Hannah got her bonnet. 

E. Lincoln Kellogg. 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO.' 


BY J. H. STALLARD, M. B., LONDON, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, LONDON, ENGLAND, AND ONE OF THE 
SANITARY COMMISSIONERS OF THE LONDON “LANCET.” 


} HAT the municipal govern- 
ment of San Francisco is 
a public scandal, no one 
disputes. Many of the 
supervisors have acted 
as the corrupt tools of 
bosses and corporations. 
Every function commit- 
ted to their care has been 
inefficiently and extrav- 

agantly conducted, and 
public opinion is certain- 
ly now ready to adopt a charter present- 
4An address to the students of political economy at the Stan- 


ford University, at the invitation of E. A, Ross, Ph. D., and © 


H. H. Powers, A. M., Professors of Political Economy, etc. 


ing the prospect of reform. The question 
is upon what principle shall such a charter 
rest, so as to secure an efficient and an 
honest government, based upon the con- 
sent, confidence, and co-operation, of the 
citizens at large. 

A new charter may be constructed upon 
either of two great principles, — the one 
autocratic, the other fundamentally dem- 
ocratic and republican. Under the first, 
the predominating power is concentrated 
in the mayor, who is held definitely and 
personally responsible for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the various departments. 
It is a periodically elected dictatorship. 
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It is the chief remedy proposed for remov- 
ing the necessity for boards and commis- 
sioners not responsible either to the coun- 
cil or the people, and above all it is pro- 
posed as a defense against corrupt and 
untrustworthy councils like that of San 
Francisco. 

In the words of Mr. Seth Low, ‘‘ The 
mayor is made responsible for the conduct 
of the city government on its executive 
side and is equipped fearlessly with the 
necessary power to discharge his trust.” 
The success of this system is said to de- 
pend on the principle of separating the 
legislative function of the council from 
the executive function of the mayor, a 
principle which is advocated by some very 
distinguished professors of political econ- 
omy as being well adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of American cities, in many of 


which it has been adopted with consider- 


able success. | 
The other system is founded exclusively 
on the principle of popular representation 


and control. The citizens are regarded as . 


members of a great corporation, who un- 
reservedly confide to an elected commit- 
tee of their own body all the necessary 
powers and responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of an honest and efficient gov- 
ernment, both legislative and executive. 
This main committee, whether called a 
council or a board of supervisors, imposes 
and collects the taxes. Itis charged with 
their safe keeping, due appropriation, and 
economical expenditure. Within the scope 
_ prescribed, it enacts the by-laws, enforces 
them, and punishes those who disobey 
them. It determines the number, quali- 
fications, duties, and salaries, of all the 
executive officers. It appoints the heads 
of all departments but removes them only 
when there is cause for doing so, all the 
Subordinate officials being subject to civil 
service rules. 

The council so elected distributes the 
work of management to standing commit- 
tees of its own body or to specially ap- 
pointed officers, but retains its paramount 
control. 

The taxpayers hold every member re- 
sponsible for his vote and actions, all of 
which are carried on in public, and whilst 
the council is elected as a practically per- 
manent body, new blood is infused by the 
election of a proportion of new members 
at every annual election. | 


The principles and practice of the two 
systems have been described and dis- 
cussed by Mr. Albert Shaw, the only 
American who has personally investi- 
gated them both, and whilst he disclaims. 
the intention of prescribing European 
remedies for American maladies and says 
rightly that Americans must deal with 
their own problems in their own way, he 
nevertheless leaves no doubt as to his 
preference of the English system and 
loses no opportunity of denouncing the 
illogical condition of American city gov- 
ernment. 

He says that American citizens have 
neither learned what in the experience of 
the world has come to be regarded asa 
sound constitution or framework of mu- 
nicipal government, nor have they made 
up their minds as to what positive tasks 
should be entrusted to its care. Con- 
trasting the two systems, he says the 
first is unrepublican, and does not solve 
the problem of harmonizing the authority 
of the mayor and the authority of the 
council. -At best the relation between 
the two cannot be other than that of a 
shifting, unprofitable, and illogical com- 
promise. Logically the mayor must ulti- 
mately swallow the council or the council 
must swallow the mayor. He says that 
municipal government elsewhere than in 


the United States, after having consti- 


tuted a ruling power, do not erect a sep- 
arate one-man power and give it the 
means to obstruct the ruling administra- 
tive body and to diminish its scope and 
responsibility. 

The duties of municipal councils are 
chiefly administrative, and the line be- 
tween legislative and administrative work 
cannot in practice be accurately defined. 
It is not easy to see where, in the nature 
of things, the proper functions of one 
authority end, and where those of the 
other begin. It is extremely difficult to 
apportion the duties and responsibilities 
between an American mayor and council, 
and between the two, definite responsi- 
bility too easily disappears. Hesayscity 
government in America defeats its own 
ends by this division of authority and he 
regards this division as one of the princi- 
pal causes of the comparative failure of 
city government in the United States. 

Infinitely superior, says he, is the Eng- 
lish system by which the people give the 
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entire management to an elected council. 
it is simple, logical, and effective. The 
location of responsibility is perfectly defi- 
nite. Mr. Shaw declares their system to 
be worthy of practical attention in the 
cities of the United States. 

It is strange, says he, that the present 
school of reformers on the autocratic plan 
should not have been earlier opposed by 
another school which would advocate the 
concentration of all authority and respon- 
sibility in the council. 

Permit me to hope that you will study 
this important question, and that the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University may have 
the distinguished honor of being the first 
to inaugurate such a school, for assuredly, 
nogreater benefit would be conferred upon 
the citizens of the United States than by 
teaching them sound principles of civic 
‘government.’ 

And now let us examine the special 
conditions of American cities which are 
offered as the excuse for the failure of 


American as compared with English city ~ 


‘government and are are also used as ar- 
gument in favor of an autocratic mayor. 
Mr. Seth Low is probably the best author- 
‘ity. 

ga to method of legislation. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican legislation,’’ he says, ‘‘ advances 
from below upwards, that of England 
from top to bottom. The people are di- 
vided into governors and governed.’’ 
This is utterly untrue. 
vance in English legislation originated 
with the common people and was wrung 
‘by force from an unwilling aristocracy. 
The Charter riots of 1846 were repressed 
by force, the leaders were imprisoned, 
and yet the main principles for which 
the common people then fought are em- 
bodied in the law today. The old muni- 
cipalities, ‘‘ rotten boroughs,’’ were the 
creations of the aristocracy, who fought 
for their maintenance to the very last. 
Municipal reform came from the common 
people and was carried by them in spite 


of all the efforts of the so-called govern- . 


1In reply to anbinquiry as to the policy of separating the 
legislative and executive functions, Professors Ross and 
Powers have favored me with the following: 

‘* All attempts to separate the two functions either end in 
governmental impotence or complete unification. The rem- 
nant of separation still existing in the Federal Government has 
only caused deadlocks which have made government for the 
time impossible. In Congress these difficulties have steadily 
led to this powerful government by committees of the House 

-of Representatives. The two functions make together an or- 


ganic whole, and in all cases of conflict the victory will ulti- 
mately remain with the power of the purse.”’ 


garded as another peculiarity. 


Every great ad- 


ors. One can hardly believe Mr. Low 
to be a democrat. 

The immense tide of immigration is re- 
‘‘ The 
immigrants,’’ says Mr, Low, ‘‘come from 
the governed classes. Before long they 
are entrusted with the franchise, which 
they do not know how to use. This for- 
eign element settles in the larger cities 
and impedes wise government.’”’ 
this immigration to the cities is a feature 
of the age, and everywhere the immi- 
grants belong to the lowest and most 
ignorant of the laboring class. The igno- 
rant Italian peasants who flock to the 
cities of America also invade Milan and 
Genoa. There are proportionately more 
ignorant Irish in Glasgow and Liverpool 
than in any city of America, with the 
probable exception of New York, and 
yet those classes have never proved to 
be an obstacle to municipal development 
in either country. | 


These remarks do not apply to Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Swedish, or even Eng- 
lish immigrants, who are for the most 


part sufficiently educated to take an 


terest in city government. 

‘‘ Time,’’ says Mr. Low, ‘‘is a neces- 
sary element in making a great city, and 
so far from condemning the imperfections 
of American cities, everyone should mar- 
vel that so much has been accomplished.”’ 


**Whenevery [says Mr. Shaw,] one ventures 
to suggest that American cities are meagerly 
provided with the best modern facilities and 
make but a sorry show in comparison with Euro- 
pean cities, there comes the unfailing reply that 
our cities are yet in their infancy whilst those of 
Europe are of venerable age.’’ But as regards 
oe government they are often younger 
than their American counterparts. Their citi- 
zens are not as rich as ours. They stagger 
under heavier burdens of taxation. Their reve- 
nues are smaller, they have had to encounter 
and remedy the prejudices, mistakes and abuses 
of many generations,— and yet, in face of dis- 
advantages far greater than our own, thev have 
successfully grappled with the problems of mu- 
nicipal government and have solved them more 
promptly and successfully than we have. 


The oldest city charter in America is 
is that of Boston, granted in 1822, fifteen 
years before the introduction of muni- 
cipal reform in England. Of the 303 
English city charters now: in operation 
only 178 date from sixty years ago. The 
The charter of Birmingham was granted 
in 1838; but it was not until 1851 that 
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it attained its present completeness. ‘‘ It 
is not easy,’’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ to be- 
lieve that a city which has attained such 
splendor of development and such perfec- 
tion of administration could have accom- 
plished it all within the working lifetime 
of one man.’ 

Rapid Growth. Mr. Low states that 
American cities have grown with a rapid- 
ity to which the Old World presents few 
parallels and that London, Berlin, and 
Rome, are exceptions because they are 
the seats of government. But Mr. Shaw 
says this is an unconquerable delusion, 
- and that many of the cities of Europe 
have grown much faster than those of 


the United States, amongst the examples: 


quoted he mentions Milan, the population 
of which increased thirty per cent in ten 
years. The population of Amsterdam 
has been more than doubled. In 1890 
Hamburg had 34,000 people and Boston 
342,000. In 1890 Hamburg had 568,260, 
and Boston, only 448,000, the areas of 
both being alike. In the decade ending 
1890 Munich and Breslau grew faster 
than Cincinnati. Manchester in 1838 
had a quarter of a million. Today within 
a radius of twenty miles there are over 
three million souls. At the beginning of 
the century the population of Glasgow 
was about 100,000, and today in a dis- 


trict only four miles wide and seven long - 


there are at least one million souls. In 
England, and in Europe generally, mere 
increase of numbers has in no instance 
prevented a corresponding development 
of a good and successful government. In 
San Francisco the population has in- 
creased seven hundred times in forty 
years, but there is no proof that this de- 
velopment is the cause of the bad gov- 
ernment now complained of. On the 
contrary, it may be clearly shown that 
the real cause is the absence of any fixed 
and definite principle in the construction 
of the governmentitself. ‘‘Americans,”’ 
says Mr. Shaw, ‘‘are forever overhaul- 
ing, repairing, and reconstructing, their 
municipal institutions without any guid- 
ing principle or logical system, in a 
capricious.and arbitrary way in each city 
and State according to its own designs.’’ 
And this is well known shown in the 
history of San Francisco, which has had 
a number of charters thrust upon its cit- 
izens. They have been so altered and 


tampered with by respective legislatures 
that definite responsibility is entirely lost. 

The business of charter-making flour- 
ishes in San Francisco. They are made 
to order and with wonderful dispatch. 
It took thirty years to finish.an English 
charter, but they started with a sound 
and substantial frame-work and each ad- 
dition made the basis stronger and the 
entire structure more perfect. In San 
Francisco the workmanship and founda- 
tion must both be bad ; for each succes- 
sive attempt has ended in a failure worse 
than the one before it. 

Thirty freeholders are chosen by the 
people. These gentlemen are for the 
most part owners of real estate, mer- 
chants, a few second rate lawyers, with 
a sprinkling of business agents and auc- 
tioneers. All of them are honest, amia- 
ble gentlemen, most anxious to do their 
best, but without any profound acquain- 
tance with the business entrusted to 
them. Some have schemes of their own 
for remedying the evils with which they 
are personally acquainted. All have a 
profound faith in American methods of 
government. They have heard of Bos- 
ton’s great improvements and the won- 
derful reforms effected by the mayor of 
Brooklyn. They see no hope of securing 
the immediate adoption of any radical 
change and after a few weeks of dilletante 
deliberation they advise the trial of the 


~*£one man’’ power, and thus make one 
more attempt to control the conduct of - 


corrupt and inefficient councilmen. No 
one proposes to take instructions from 
an authority like Mr. Albert Shaw,-who 
tells them that the best American muni- 
cipal governmentsare nothing but a com- 
promise, weak, illegal, and inefficient, or 
from Mr. Bryce, who says, that the gov- 
ernment of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States; that extra 
agance, corruption, and mismanagement 
mark their administrations. 

*¢ There is not a city,’’ says he, ‘‘with 
a population exceeding two hundred 
thousand where the poison germs have 
not sprung into vigorous life, and in the 
smaller ones of seventy thousand it needs 
no microscope to note the results of their 
growth.”’ 

Mr. Shaw tells them Americans can- 
not wisely ignore the lessons that Euro- 
pean cities have to teach; that there is 
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no substantial difference between the 
conditions of an English city population 
and our own; that the problems are the 


same; but the one sound principle of 


council government is fixed, uniform, 
and agreed upon, from one end of Europe 


to the othér, with the single exception 


of France, where the institutions of the 
first Napoleon still prevail against it. 
And we may add that in England 
abuses have been swept away incompar- 
ably greater than any that exist in San 
Francisco, and that after sixty years of 
trial the council system still retains the 
confidence and approval of the citizens. 
It is thus demonstrated that there is no 
substantial difference in the conditions of 
any modern cities, and further that none 
of those conditions have obstructed the 
development and extension of good muni- 
cipal government. And if council govern- 
ment is relied upon throughout Europe as 
the only condition of success, it becomes 
interesting to inquire why in America it 
is so generally regarded as the cause of 
failure. The explanation may be ob- 
tained from a close examination, and | 
propose to contrast the American with 


' English and Italian city governments. 


| select England first, because the fran- 
chise is there open to every one but pau- 
pers, and even that exclusion is only tem- 
porary ; because the English municipal 
government has been slowly evolved by 
a people remarkable for their adaptation 
of government to the means and require- 
ments of the people ; again, because the 
municipal system is a proved success ; and 
lastly, because as a former member of 
two of the larger councils of London local 
government, | am acquainted with the 
methods employed and the results ob- 
tained. 

Although the cities of Germany, Prus- 
sia, and other European States, are gov- 
erned by elected councils, the mode of 
election, the franchise, and the powers 
conferred upon them, are so different and 
so far removed from democratic principles 
that any comparison between them would 
be useless and unprofitable. 

Italy is chosen because the conditions 
of the suffrage are exactly similar to those 
of California, and because the municipal 
councils have been constructed with the 
greatest care and skill. A commission of 
able lawyers and statesmen was employed 


to draw up the municipal code, — which 
render charters quite unnecessary, — and 
after two years of inquiry and delibera- 
tion their labors ended in the law of 1889. 
This law has already accomplished the 
greatest and most peaceful revolution of 
modern times. The vandalism which 
was Steadily obliterating every vestige of 
Roman and Italian glory has given place | 
to a careful preservation of all antiquities. 
The great cities are already in course of 
reconstruction. The harbors are being 
improved ; the streets repaved, sewered, 
and provided with tram cars of the latest 
type. A system of public education has 
been fostered under extraordinary diffi- 
culties, which has already resulted in an 
appreciable reduction of public ignorance. 
A sanitary administration has been con- 
structed, the equal if not the superior of 
any in the world. Without in all cases ac- 
quiring the ownership of water works, 
gas works, and other public utilities, 
terms have been made with corporations, 
which will protect the public interests. 
Good men have been uniformly elected, 
and from one end of Italy to the other the 
modern spirit of practical progress and of 
sanitary reform is making relentless as- 
saults upon the oldest cities. 

The Franchise. \t will be generally ad- 
mitted that all good municipal govern- 
ment must be based on a just and honest 
franchise, broad enough to include the in- 
terests of the poorest citizen and suffi- 
ciently strong and well defined to exclude 
strangers who have no interests in the 
city’s welfare. In California the munici- — 
pal franchise is conferred upon citizens of 
the United States who have resided in the 
city ninety days prior to registration, and 
only persons are excluded who can neither 
read nor write. No peaperty qualifica- 
tion is required. 

In Italy illiteracy is the only effective 
disqualification. This absolute educa- 
tional restriction has hitherto existed in 
no other country. Theenrolment of cit- 
izens depends on house occupancy, ser- 
vice in the army, and tax payments, 
which are adapted to the condition of the 
people and which vary from four to forty 
dollars inthe year. Theelectoral bodies 
of Italian cities include practically all the 
men who can read and write, and even 
the interests of illiterate citizens are to 
some extent provied for. The illiterate 
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father has the right to delegate his tax- 
paying qualification to his literate son. 

The municipak franchise in England is 
somewhat different and is rarely under- 
stood in this country. There is no dis- 
qualification of the ignorant and the only 
citizens disqualified by law are pauper 
recipients of publiccharity. This restric- 
tion is, however, only temporary. 

Wealth alone will not enable any man 
to vote. Residence is for all classes the 
only necessary condition. The: owners 
of city property must reside within seven 
miles of the city hall. In the same way 
occupiers of city property must be tenants 
for a year and the rental qualification is 
made low enough to include the smallest 
shop keeper and the poorest laborer, one 
dollar a week. But provisionis also made 
for the enfranchisement of people unable 
to occupy a whole house. In tenements, 
lodgings, and lower rented property, the 
landlord or proprietor is permitted to pay 
the local taxes, and as his tenants pay 
their share in rent they are entitled to 
register as rate payers and be placed upon 
the city register. A lodger who pays one 
dollar weekly for a year has therefore the 
right of registration. 

It is thus evident that the English fran- 
. chise does not depend ona property qual- 
ification. The poorest laborer, withouta 
cent of capital or a foot of land, who lives 
on weekly wages and pays one dollar 
weekly for a single room, is qualified ex- 
actly on the same condition as the mil- 
lionaire, and that one condition common 
to them all is residence for one year. 

The first important difference in the 
franchises thus described relates to the 
proof of residence for the period pre- 
scribed. In America registration depends 
only on the affidavit of the applicant, 
whilst in Italy and England no affidavit 
is sufficient and the only acceptable evi- 
dence in Italy is the annual payment of 
the lowest tax rate and in England of the 
lowest grade of rent. 

The result of this difference is that in 
America there is no security that the 
municipal suffrage is confined within its 
proper limits. Lying in politics is not 
considered an offense and the register is 
crowded by corrupt persons not qualified 
as the law intended. The short period of 
residence makes it easy to evade the law 


without detection. Crowds of strangers — 
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who have no intention of becoming citi- 
zens and who have no city interests have 
their lodgings paid for them by bosses 
and political partisans for improper pur- 
poses. The register is systematically 


stuffed with the names of tramps and 


vagabonds who hope to vote without de- 
tection and receive reward. Just before 
election a posse of policemen goes out 
on a voyage of discovery to detect the 


‘stuffers. This is like locking the stable 


door after the horse is stolen. The stuffers 
are already registered and the police fail 
to find them. As the very foundation of 
representative government is thus made 
rotten there is no firm and honest super- 
Structure. It-.is to the exaction of unim- 
peachable evidence.of continued resi- 
dence, in other words of real interested 
citizenship, that the Italians and English 
owe much of their success. 

But the continuous payment of a small 
rent, whilst it has no restrictive effect in 
Italy, has the effect of purifying the Eng- 
lish system by excluding the ignorant and 
careless class of citizens. In Glasgow 
one third of the householders evade the 
paymentof rates and so forfeit their claim 
to the franchise. Thousands of families 
live in tenement houses for which the 
landlord pays the local taxes. It is within 
the power of all such persons to obtain 
the right to vote, but they have neither 
the ambition nor desire. In England the 
poorer classes have not long enjoyed the 
advantages of public schools. They have 
no political education, no political am- 
bitions. The ballot and an extended 
franchise were only granted twenty-eight 
years ago, and it is therefore not extra- 
ordinary that so many should be disfran- 
chised by their own neglect. But all this 
is changing rapidly, and the day is immi- 
nent when political interest will be as 
general as it is here. Meanwhile in all 
the great cities of England, including 
Glasgow, working-men pay the city taxes 
either directly or indirectly in the form 
of rent, take an interest in public affairs, 
and do not fail to vote. 

This is especially the case when they 
live in separate cottages as in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Leicester. In 
Birmingham there are 95,500 inhabited 
houses and the municipal register con- 
tains 92,700 names. In Leeds with 78,000 
inhabited houses there are 67,500 voters. 
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But in England the municipal suffrage 
is broader, wider, and more truly univer- 
sal than that of San Francisco. The Con- 
stitution of California protects the rights 
of the poor but fails to recognize the 
rights of the rich. Hundreds of mer- 
chants, professional men, owners and 
occupiers of city property, and even ar- 
tisans, all of whom do business in the 
city and who are most deeply interested 
in its good government and welfare, are 
denied the city franchise simply from the 
fact of residing outside the city limits. The 
city government is elected under aselected 
suffrage. At one end the worst and most 
vegal are illegally put on the register. 
At the other end the best and most intel- 
ligent are excluded. : The influence of the 
excluded class could not be otherwise than 
salutary, and a reform in this direction 
would tend to counterbalance some of the 
objectionable features of the present plan. 

In all English cities, resident females 
owning or renting city property are en- 
titled to the franchise. In Birmingham 
11,600 voters are females, and if repre- 
sentation and taxation are to go together 
this privilege is right. 

Before leaving the subject of election, 
it may be desirable to note that in Italian 
communes of over ten thousand popula- 
tion, the law provides that the elector 
shall vote only for four fifths of as many 
names as there are councilors to be 
elected. This arrangement gives consid- 
erable opportunity for the representation 
of minorities, a positive advantage in city 
government. In London the county coun- 
cil faithfully represents the people, and 
minorities are certain of representation. 
Six working-men sit side by side with 
lords and millionaires, and have an equal 
vote. Their services have been most 
valuable not only to the citizens but to 
their fellow workmen. 

Doctor Gavin advocates the adoption 
of the single vote which he says is the 
only form of proportional representation 
that can be adopted in most States with- 
out a constitutional amendment. 

If then, the success of English and 
Italian city government in any degree 
depends upon the suffrage, it is largely if 
not entirely due to the rigid and exact 
enforcement of the residential qualifica- 
tion, and to such an extension of the 
city limits so as to include the more pros- 
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perous class of citizens. I would there- 
fore suggest the possibility of devising 
some test of residence not dependent on 
property or assessment for the _ local 


taxes. If the time of residence could be 


prolonged, the proof would be more re- 
liable and the detection of stuffers would 
be easier, or perhaps a notice of intention 
to become a citizen might be required 
some reasonable time previous to regis- 
tration. Or the English system might 
be introduced. In England the register 
is made up annually and is exposed to 
public view. A revising barrister holds a 
public court at which objections can be 
made by any one, and when the objec- 
tion is valid the name is officially re- 
moved. In any case there should be a 
separate city register. Mes 

The extension of the city limits is cer- 
tainly within the power of the legislature. 
In these days of railroads seven miles is 
too limited a distance and it would only 
seem reasonable to give the right of vot- 
ing to real citizens, say, at San Mateo 
and Menlo Park, thirty miles away. 

The intermixture of municipal, federal, 
and State elections is a special feature of 
American city government. The fran- 
chise is the same; the register the same; 
the votes are given in the same booth ; 
the names of the candidates are printed 
on the same sheet; and by this close 
association the municipal struggle is di- 
verted from its true object to one of party 
politics. There is no reason why the 
government of a great city should be 
Democratic or Republican. Democrats 
and Republicans alike can be good citi- 
zens. Good citizens interested in honest 
municipal government must act together. 
Politics tends to separate them and para- 
lyzes all efforts for good municipal gov- 
ernment. Men are led by habit and as- 
sociation to take a partisan view of city 
politics, and it is largely on account of 
the agency of great political parties that 
the condition of municipal affairs presents 
so bad an aspect. . 

Instead of voting as a citizen of San 
Francisco, he votes as a citizen of the 
State or States. By this temptations to 
fraud are more than doubled. Once upon 
the register the American voter becomes 
part of a great political machine. He looks 
for political preferment and a sharing of 
the spoils. He expects to be repaid for 
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everything he does. He spends thous- 
ands to receive an office for which the 
salary is ridiculously small and hopes to 
recoup himself by means more or less 
corrupt.. All this has been purposely 
changed both in England and Italy, where 
the municipal elections are kept entirely 
separate. There is a separate register. 
The expenditure of candidates is strictly 
limited. The nominations for office are un- 
limited. The municipal elections are an- 
nual and fixed so as not to coincide with 
the general. During the first years of 
municipal reform in England party spirit 
ran high and political influences were in 
full blast, but after a few years politics 
ceased to play the principal réle in muni- 
cipal affairs, and today whilst the politi- 
cal opinions of the citizens are fairly and 
rightly represented in the city govern- 
ment, men are not elected on account of 
politics but for their knowledge of busi- 
ness and their capacity for city govern- 
ment. There are no_ spoils to share, no 
monopolies to cinch. Jobbery is utterly 
unknown and there is always a reservoir 
of honest practical citizens ready to take 
\ office, who are certain to enjoy the con- 
fidence and respect of the entire commu- 
nity. Such men need no mayor to gov- 
ern them, or to appoint chief officers in 
their behalf. They are not trammeled by 
checks and balances. None of their ex- 
ecutive duties are turned over to boards 
and commissioners over whom they have 
no control, and they are assured that the 
officers they appoint will remain in the 
public service so long as their public 
duties are faithfully performed. 

Biennial election is a special feature of 
the government of San Francisco. At 
the end of two years every supervisor 
vacates office, and the re-elections are 
extremely rare. In England every coun- 
cilor is elected for three years and every 
alderman for six. The people elect the 
councilors and the councilors elect the 
aldermen. One third of the councilors 
retire by rotation every year and one 
half the aldermen every three years. In 
Italy every commune, or ward, elects five 
councilors, and one retires every year. 

In San Francisco there is no settled gov- 
ernment. No sooner does a supervisor 
begin to know his duty than he vacates 


office. There is no fund of experience 
available for the newly elected. The 
government is sure to be overturned either 
by politicians or some temporary craze 
amongst the citizens. The supervisors 
have therefore no permanent interest in 
the city government. In Italy the annual 
election of one fifth of the council secures 
a stable government by experienced coun- 
cilors, and in England the same result is 
obtained. 

Italian councils acquire an abiding in- 
terest in the city’s welfare and in Eng- 
land are continually re-elected by the cit- 
izens. Councilors are not uncommon who 
have served the city twenty years, and 
after serving the office of mayor have re- 
turned to the rank of councilmen. 

The number of supervisors in San Fran- 
cisco is twelve, one for each ward. In 
Italy five are elected from each ward and 
in England three. InItaly a city the size 
of San Francisco would elect eighty coun- 
cilors. In Birmingham the council num- 
bers seventy-two. In San Francisco the 
evil of so small a body has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated by ‘‘ the Solid Seven ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Solid Nine’’; but in England 
such a thing as wholesale bribery is be- 
yond conception. Council government 
requires the election of a sufficient num- 
ber of councilors, to whom the committees 
which undertake the supervision and gen- 
eral control of the several departments. 

The spoils system in the opinion of Mr. 
Chamberlain is one of the fatal mistakes 
of American city government and the best 
evidence-of this is that the people are de- 
termined to get rid of it. But itis a great 
mistake to suppose that the adoption of 
civil service rules is the cause of the suc- 
cessful civic government in England, 
where the spoils system was never prac- 
tised. Under the ancient rotten boroughs, 
when nepotism and political antagonism 
were rife, when incapacity and malfeas- 
ance were almost universal, permanence 
of appointment was the only protection 
against discharge, and when reform came 
on, thousands of incompetent officials lost 
their appointments and were paid to go 
away. The municipal government of 
England was established thirty-six years 
before civic service was heard of, and has 
only adopted it within the last few years. 

J. H. Stallard. 
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LAST HUNT OF THE PAWNEES. 


N ACCOUNT of serious con- 
tentions and the probability of 
worse between the Western 
tribes of Indians in the sum- 
mer of 1873, Major William 
Burgess, United States Indian 
agent in charge of the Paw- 
nees at Genoa, Nebraska, had 
. wisely concluded that his wards ought 

_ to abandon the idea of making a trip to 

the upper Republican country after buf- 

falo and other wild game, which for 
years had been their regular practice, 
and to aid in dissuading them from this 
expressed purpose he summoned commis- 
sioners from Washington. In due time 
they arrived and a big council was held 
under the broad-spreading trees that 
shaded the agent’s headquarters. Nearly 
every one entitled to speak had had his 


say, the excitement created by a hot dis- 


cussion of the question had somewhat 
subsided, and it seemed about settled 
that the hunt should be ‘‘ declared off,’’ 
when suddenly ‘‘ Te-lah-hut-la-sharo ” 
(Sky Chief), a prominent and favorite 
leader, who thus far had refrained from 
participating in the controversy, sprang 
to the space reserved for the speakers in 
the center of the throng. In a ringing 
voice he said :— 

‘* Brothers, you have spoken ; we have 
heard. It will never be as you say. 
The Great Father of the white man and 
the red man made you what you are, 
made us what we are. This country 
belongs to us. No man can say to me, 
‘You shall do this,’ or ‘ You shall do 
that.’ While I live I expect to be as | 
was born, an Indian. As an Indian | am 
proud and I will do as I please. The 
buffalo, the deer, the antelope, and the 
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A SAVAGE CHEVY CHASE. 


streams and prairies where they stay,— 
allare ours. I goon this hunt ere many 
moons have passed, though I never go 
again; many warriors and women and 
children go with me. 1 have spoken.’’ 

A shout of universal applause and ap- 
probation greeted this eloquent outburst 
of oratory, and forthwith the council ad- 
journed without day. 

For several days thereafter the head 
village of the Pawnees, situated near the 
agency, was in the bustle and excitement 
of preparation. Those who were not to 
join the hunting party, anticipating a 
share in the benefits of it, cheerfully 
aided those who were. 

At evening and far into the night re- 
ligious and other ceremonies were en- 
thusiastically observed. Singing, dan- 
cing, feasting, praying, and conjuring, 
was the order during those nocturnal 
hours. The gods were invoked at every 
step in the preparatory proceedings, their 
wrath propitiated and favor besought in 
the customary manner; and at last, every 
thing being ready, the date for departure 
was fixed. 

On the morning of. July 11th, a most 
favorable and auspicious day, the hunting 
party, composed of 150 fighting men and 
their women and children,— nearly five 
hundred in all,— left the village, crossed 
the treacherous Loup river without seri- 
ous mishap or notable incident, and leis- 
urely wound its way over blooming 
prairies toward the southwest. Being in 
no hurry, the members of this caravan 
were prepared to have a pleasant as well — 
as profitable time. They laughed and 
chatted gleefully, and gayly chanted 
snatches of war and love songs. Fairly 
intoxicated with the invigorating breezes, 
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charming scenery, and anticipation of 


joys in store, they seemed like beings | 


possessed, giving vent to an exuberance 
of spirit by playing petty practical jokes 
upon each other or by indulging in ath- 
letic sports and games as they traveled. 
Even the stern old warriors, who, when 
occasion demanded, could instantly be 
transformed into demons, relaxed their 
wonted rigidity of manners, condescend- 
ing to laugh heartily at the pranks of 
their progeny. 

A number of prominent chiefs accom- 
panied this expedition, but though not 
divested of the ordinary authority accord- 
ing to rank or grade, the Indians were 


all under direct command of John Wil- 


liamson, a popular employee, selected 
by Agent Burgess to go with them and 
head the line of march to the hunting 
grounds, so as to preclude the possibility 
of trouble with white people in the few 
settlements then springing up in the 
western part of Nebraska. Williamson 
was just the man to trust with such an 
important mission. He had the confi- 
dence and respect of the chieftains, and 
through them found no difficulty what- 
ever in keeping the young warriors from 


making predatory raids. A man by the 


name of Platt was permitted to accom- 
pany Williamson. These two were the 
only white persons with the party. 

After traveling a distance of less than 
ten miles, the caravan halted, and an en- 
campment was made on the green, vel- 
vety banks of Prairie creek, a cool, spark- 
ling little stream that meanders in grace- 
ful curves through grassy meads and 


flowery vales, along the southern border. 


of the old Pawnee reserve. Tents were 
pitched in a hurry, and in less than an 
iour’s time the Indians were as much ‘‘at 
home’? as the average white settler 
would be after six months of hard labor. 

While the sun was still high, ‘‘ Pucks- 
<ud-y’’ (Williamson’s Indian name for 


Curly Head), ‘‘ La-rook-la-sharo ’’ (Sun 
Chief ), ‘‘ Ke-wah-koo-che-rish ’’ (Mad 


Bull), and a dozen other expert marks-— 


men, rode swiftly up the creek to where 
a herd of antelope had been discovered. 
Leaving their ponies in charge of a couple 
of men, the others managed to get 
within easy range of the unsuspecting 


‘ animals. A deadly fusillade was then 


opened, and only one out of seventeen 
escaped. These sleek, fat fellows, with 
a goodly number of jack-rabbits and wild 
fowls, also small fish taken from the 
brook, formed the principal portion of 


the evening meal. Supper finished, the’ 


time was given over to fun and speech- 
making. Young and middle-aged men 
in turn boasted of their prowess in war, 


skill in the chase, or cunning in horse- 


stealing ventures. Anon they danced 
and sang. Then, gesticulating wildly, 
they told vauntingly of what they would 
do in case of meeting with any stray war 
parties, emphasizing their threats with 
movements indicative of a clever use of 
tomahawk or scalping knife. Meanwhile 
the venerable warriors reclined upon the 
earth, enjoying their pipes. They blew 
wreaths of smoke toward the starry 
heavens, and from omens read in the 
fantastic vapors prognosticated happily 
of the hunt. 

‘* Id-it-too-et !’’ (It is so), they cried. 
‘‘The gods are with us. The Great 
Spirit loves his children. We shall be 
happy.”’ 

Day after day the Pawnees kept on their 
southwesterly course. ‘‘ Pucks-kud-y,”’ 
familiar with the entire country, care- 
fully avoided all settlements, and each 
day led the way by easy marches, along 
pleasant paths, to cheerful camping 
grounds. And every night, having little 
and needing less, these children of the 
prairies found themselves at home. Care- 
free and light-hearted, they borrowed no 
trouble of the future. Everything fav- 
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‘* HE HAD WOUNDED A LARGE BISON.”’ 
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ored themon their journey. The weather 
was exceptionally fine, and small game 
abounded. 

Thus the days passed pleasantly, and 
near the close of the third week the Paw- 
nees were well up the Republican river, 
not far from the great buffalo ranges. 


In a secluded nook they went into camp 


the forenoon of the last day of July. That 
night the scouts came in with the tidings 
that buffalo in large numbers were in the 
immediate vicinity. 

At early dawn the camp was a scene 


of animation. By six o’clock nearly the | 


entire hunting force was moving cautiously 
ridges and'up ravines toward the spot 
where the buffalo were known to be. Sky 
Chief conducted the hunters. In accord- 
ance with custom he carried a long spear 
conspicuously adorned with swan and 
eagle feathers, the dropping of which was 
to be the signal of attack. ° This was done 
to give all an equal chance in the first rush 
onthegame. The Indians passed to wind- 
ward of the buffalo and gained the base of 
a small intervening ridge within shooting 
distance. Here they dismounted and gave 
‘the ponies breath for the grand charge. 
Trembling with suppressed excitement, 
the eager hunters remounted and crowded 
forward close behind and abreast of the 


standard bearer. The buffalo began to 


scent danger. First one, then another, 


raised its head, <uspiciously sniffing the 


air and moving restlessly, then, catching a 
partial glimpse of the approaching horse- 
men, they turned for flight. Down went 
the feathered spear. 

It is difficult to describe the wild tumult 
thatensued. With achorus of deafening 
yells the hunters poured down on the af- 
friohted animals like an avalanche. The 
big game scattered and fled in every direc- 
tion. The twanging of bowstrings, the 
sharp cracking of rifles, and the banging 
of revolvers, combined with shouts and 
‘vhoops and exultant cries—as a fatal shot 


terminated some huge bison’s career—to 
make a din strictly in keeping with the 


. bloody spectacle. As if to vary proceed- 


ings, occasionally a horse, by stumbling, 
or colliding with a buffalo, would pitch its 
rider headlongtoearth. These accidents, 
however, were comparatively few, for an 
Indian pony, trained thoroughly to the 
chase, knew its business as well as, or 
better than, the rider, and with wonderful 
agility, persistency, and care, bore the 
hunter alongside the lumbering, though 
active bison, in position where a shotcould 
‘best be obtained. 

Such of the buffalo as had not been killed 
or disabled in the first onslaught were now 


dispersed among the hills and cafions. Still. 


the slaughter continued. The Pawnees 
were there for business, and while game 
was in sight they took norest. But inthe 
the course of two or three hours the hun- 
ters commenced to straggle into camp, and 
by noon the last loiterer had made his ap- 
pearance. 


~ A thrilling incident occured this day that 


might have resulted seriously for ‘‘ Keats- 
ka-toos’’ (Platt). He had wounded a large 
bison and was pressing the fellow hard for 
the purpose of giving him a finishing shot, 
when the enraged animal turned suddenly 
and made a vicious lunge at his persecutor. 
To avoid the charge, the horse leaped 
quickly aside, throwing Platt to the ground 
with such force as temporarily to deprive 
him of the power torise. The bison then 
made for the prostrate man with the evi- 
dent intention of squaring accounts, buta 
timely shot from ‘‘ Pucks-kud-y,’’ who 
fortunately happened to be near, thwarted 
the furious bull in his design, and gave to 
‘‘Keats-ka-toos’’ a new lease of life, which 
he cheerfully accepted. 

Nearly three hundred of these kingly 
animals were killed in this first chase. As 
usual, the squaws and larger children took 
charge of the carcasses. On pack horses 
they bore the meat and hides, also delect- 
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able internal delicacies, to a new camp- 
ing place established conveniently near. 
There they cut up the meat and dried it 
in the sun or over slow fires. 

A somewhat monotonous program was 
varied that night with a royal barbecue. 
To indulge in a ‘‘big eat’’ is the wild In- 
dian’s highest ambition, his greatest glory; 
and there was no occasion to economize 
the food supply. A whole buffalo was sac- 
rificed to the Great Spirit with conven- 
tional and imposing ceremony. While the 


animal was being consumed on a rude 


altar, a red-stone peace-pipe was passed 
around the encircling throng of warriors. 
But first it was handed to the medicine- 
man, who blew whiffs of smoke up and 
down, then to right and left, invoking the 
Great Spirit the while. 

‘« Thou art our Father,’’ said he. ‘‘Look 
on us, Thy children, and still give us Thy 
aid. Without Thee, we can do nothing. 
We thank Thee for all these fat buffalo. 
Send us many more, O, Father! and we 
will thank Thee much.’’ 

Here the impromptu speaking again be- 
gan. These oratorical exhibitions are as 
indispensable in the red man’s feast as at 
the white man’s banquet. The midnight 
hour passed by, yet the revelers gave no 
indication of weariness. A few sentinels 
posted about the camp kept vigil against 
intrusion of prowling enemy. They made 
no report, they gave no ocular evidence as 
to their whereabouts, but ever and anon, 
from cliff or glen or neighboring hill, the 
hoot of an owl, the shrill scream of the 
panther, the barking of a coyote or mourn- 
ful cry of some lone whip-poor-will, bore 
to the savage feasters the cheerful infor- 
mation that they were still as secure 
against disturbance as the beasts and birds 
in the adjacent grove. 

A smiling August sun greeted the hun- 
ters when they aroused from the lethargy 
into which the excesses of the previous 
night had throwntheni. They were stu- 


pid and cross, and correspondingly inact- 
ive. Asa result, the inefficient efforts of 
that day did not greatly increase the sup- 
ply of meat and hides. But the following 
day, and the next, the potency of their 
‘‘medicine’’ was evinced by unprece- 
dented success in the chase. In fact, they 
met with such exceeding good luck that 
on the evening of August 4th it was unani- 
mously decided to devote one day more | 
to hunting and then prepare for the home- 
ward journey. 

Excessive confidence and 
ant self-reliance are too often the direct 
cause of stupendous misfortune. The 
calamity which befell the Pawnees on this 
occasion sustains that proposition. Sov- 
ereigns in their realm, acknowledged su- 
periors of all tribes, they scorned and de- 
fied their hostile neighbors. Proud of their 
strength and confident of their ability suc- 
cessfully to resist the assaults of any or 
all foes, they neglected to take even the or- 


dinary precaution against surprise. True, 


they indifferently guarded their camp at 
night, but that was all. | 

The Sioux Indians, who occupied all 
the territory lying north of the Pawnees’ 
equally extensive possessions, had fre- 
quently quarreled with their southern 
neighbors, and in each encounter had been 
badly worsted. For this reason the Paw- 
nees were regarded by them with intense 
hatred. They long had sought an oppor- 
tunity to pay the debt of revenge, and 
not finding it, had cunningly contrived to 
make it. 

The Sioux were cognizant of the fact 
that their inveterate enemy made annual 
visits to these hunting grounds, and though 
the buffalo were at that time being rapidly 
exterminated, they correctly conjectured 
that the Pawnees would return at least 
once mure, and at the usual season. So 
a powerful war party was organized and 
rendezvoused at a point not more than 
fifty miles above the spot where the Paw- 
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‘‘THEN IN THE NAME OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, TAKE THIS!” 


nees lastencamped. This was done some 
time before the Pawnees departed from 
their reservation. 

In order to ‘*‘make assurance doubly 
sure,’’ removing the remotest doubt of a 
complete victory, the crafty Sioux en- 
tered into negotiations with the Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas, and Comanches, and other 
western and southern tribes not conscien- 
tiously opposed to the elevating of Paw- 
nee scalps, and secured the enlistment of 
their combined services in the proposed 
warfare. These allied forces numbered 
not less than nine hundred fighting men, 
mostly from the Sioux nation. 7 


While the main body of this army re- 


mained concealed in a deep canon near 
the Republican river, small hunting par- 
ties were regularly detailed and sent for 
vame supplies in a southwesterly direc- 
tion, exactly opposite from that in which 
the Pawnees were expected to appear, 
and anumber of the most cautious scouts 
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were dispatched down the river and north- 
east, over the divide, to locate and keep 
track of their movements. The Pawnees 
were first seen while crossing from the 
Platte’ valley to the Republican, and 
thenceforth regularly reported at the 
headquarters-of the allied army. 

On the night following that first day’s 
hunt, a daring Kiowa brave (who years 
before had married into the Pawnee tribe, 


and later had been sent back to his own 


people for rascally conduct that could not 
be countenanced) eluded the sentinels and 
entered the Pawnee camp. Being able 
to speak their tongue, without arousing 


_the slightest suspicion he enjoyed their 


unrestricted hospitality, which was poor- 
ly requited by information furnished the 
Sioux. 

It may be wondered why the Pawnees 
were not at once assailed. It was sim- 
ply because an Indian, the same as a 
white man, places an exorbitant value on 
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his life and will not rush heedlessly into 
danger. The Sioux well knew that a 
week’s hunt would greatly diminish the 


enemy’s supply of ammunition, as well 


as considerably damage the implements 
of war, thus reducing to a minimum the 
liability of ‘‘ accidents,’’ which not infre- 
quently occur in bloody encounters. The 
Sioux were admirably sagacious, not to 
say commendably humane. But when 
they learngd that the Pawnees were 
planning to bring their hunt to an early 
close, then straightway the rendezvous 
in the obscure cafon was deserted, and 


hundreds of naked and painted savages 


rode swiftly toward the doomed Pawnees. 

August 5th, 1873! From Time’s vast 
wings a signal day is flung! 

Before the sun had tipped the clouds 
with a tinge of gray—precursor of a 
fair morning—the old medicine-man 
aroused the sleepersand filled their super- 
Stitious souls with terror by his cries of 
warning. 

‘* We-tah-rah-wits! We-tah-rah-kits- 
chis!’’ (The time has come! The wait- 
ing is over), he shouted repeatedly. ‘‘Ye 
sleeping people, awake! danger is near ! 
Men who are brave, let your deeds now 
speak for you! ”’ 

What had been revealed to the medi- 
cine-man thus to affect him, Williamson 
could not ascertain. The priest kept the 
secret locked in his breast and died with 
it that day. Certain it is, his untutored 
mind was filled with a strange presenti- 
ment of something terrible about to hap- 
pen to his people; yet whether it came 
through the ‘‘ influence ’’ upona ‘‘good’’ 
heart or a ‘‘ bad’’ stomach, who tan say? 


However, the cheerful presence of the’ 


rising sun, combined with the exhilarat- 
ing effects of asumptuous repast, dispelled 
the gloom that had fallen over the Indians 
on account of the revered priest’s warn- 
ings. But ere the huntsmen had gone 
forth to their day’s work, Sky Chief 


directed Fox, chief of the scouts, to re- 
pair to the peak or a conspicuous mound 
some five miles west, where a sweeping 
view of the country could be obtained. 
While Fox was executing the order of his 
superior, Wllliamson, Piatt, and several 
of the Indians mounted their steeds and 
rode in pursuit of a small herd of buffalo — 
which had appeared a little more than a 
mile to the northward. The animals, it 
fortunately transpired, were readily over- 
taken and rapidly slain. | 

Sky Chief did not join the hunters in 
this chase. No sooner had they departed 
than he mounted a knoll near by, where, 
with arms folded across his massive chest, 
he stood for perhaps half an hour, immov- 
able as a statue, gazing toward the western 
horizon. Suddenly there came into view 
of all, on a rise of ground not more than 
three miles distant, a dark, indistinct 
mass, taken at first for an immense herd 
of buffalo, which moved directly toward 
the Pawnees. They did not know for a 
number of minutes that it was composed 
of horsemen lying on their animals’ necks 
with blankets drawn over their heads to 
give them the appearance of buffalo. For 
a brief season they were deceived by the 
ruse. | 

For fifteen or twenty minutes the Paw- 
nees watched the supposed herd of buffalo 
coming leisurely toward them. It passed 
out of sight in an intervening swale, re- 
appearing soon after much nearer. 

‘‘ The gods send buffalo to meet us,’’ 
remarked a youth. 

The gray-haired medicine-man shook 
his head. At this moment Sky Chief, 
who had not stirred from his position on 
the hill, caught sight of Fox, just gallop- 
ing into view. At highest spéed his fiery 
mustang was urged to the nearest hill 
top and thrice ridden in the double circle 
of a lateral figure ‘‘8.’’ Upon witness- 
ing that significant act (which according to 
the Pawnee interpretation meant, ‘‘ The 
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‘“ ONE BLOW FROM SKY CHIEF’S AX CLEFT IRON SHIRT’S HEAD.” 


Sioux — they come!’’) Sky Chief started 
as though a sentence of death had been 
pronounced from the clouds. He read the 
pending doom of all. He now knew, what 
before he had barely suspected, that the 
dark mass before them was an over- 
whelming army of mortal foemen. 

Sky Chief was no recreant.: Sounding 
the Pawnee war cry, he bounded down 
the declivity. Directly there was a scene 
of utter confusion. 
tablished order, however, and the Indians 
then began piling up at the outer circle of 
the camp everything that would prove a 
barrier against the coming onset. They 
made among the stacks of meat and skins 
the safest possible shelter for their women 
and children, and close-fettered in the 
center many of the best horses. Then 
with weapons in hand they stood grim 
and silent, while old men chanted the 
death song, and women, with weeping 
children clasped in arms, gave vent to 
their feelings in loud lamentations. 

When the Sioux observed that their 
trick had been discovered, they came for- 
‘vard at a rapid pace. And very oppor- 


tunely, Williamson and his followers, who. 


Sky Chief soon es- 


had noticed an unusual commotion at the 


camp, by hard riding arrived just ahead 


of the hostile band. A hurried consulta- 
tion resulted in Williamson’s volunteering 
to try his influence in restraining the 
Sioux from their murderous intent. Agree- 
ably to this hasty though hopeless plan, 
with Platt he rode out to meet them. 

Seeing the two white men advancing, 
a dozen or more Indians galloped ahead of 
the main body. When these fellows were 
yet fifty or sixty rods away, Williamson, 
waving a white handkerchief over his 
head, shouted. at the top of his voice in 
the Sioux tongue: ‘‘Halt! Halt! in 
the name of the great oe at Washing- 
ton, | order you to halt! ’ 

The leaders hesitated; then, as their 
followers came crowding on, responded 
with a few rifle shots that made the dust 
fly in unpleasant proximity to the great 
father’s self-appointed mediator between 
the unfriendly hosts. 

‘* Halt! I command you to halt!”’ 
shouted Williamson again in tones of 
desperation. 

A shower of bullets dangerously near 
was the prompt reply. 
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‘*Pucks-kud-y’s’’ dignity was serious- 
ly offended and his ire forthwith en- 
kindled. He made a sign to ‘‘ Keats-ka- 
toos,’’ and throwing his repeater into 
a horizontal position, glanced along the 
sights, exclaiming, ‘‘ Then in the name 
of the United States government, take 
this!’’ Simultaneously with the report 
of Williamson’s unerring rifle Platt’s gun 
was heard, and two paint-besmeared war- 
riors pitched out of their saddles. Twice 
again the shooting-irons spoke in rapid 
succession, and instantly twice three 
brawny braves were weltering in their 
gore, while half a dozen riderless ponies 
turned and scampered across the plain. 
Wheeling their horses quickly, the men 
dashed back to the enclosure. For the 
Pawnees there was nothing now but to 
‘‘doand die.’’ How faithfully those glori- 
ous heroes performed their last earthly 
duty, this record shows. 

When fear has flown, and hope is dead; 
when resignation calms the startled soul, 
and vengeance takes possession of the 
mind; when weakness of despair gives 
place to giant strength born of a fierce 
desire to measure swords with Death, 
then the red man at bay becomes a more 
dangerous antagonist than Saracen found 
in armored knight of old. Sans hope, 
sans fear, but with savage desperation 
bracing mind and nerving muscle, the 
Pawnees now eagerly awaited the un- 
equal combat. 3 

Enraged by the fatal shots, the Sioux 
rode furiously forward. They were an- 
swered by the defiant war cries of the 
Pawnees. 

Like a whirling tornado the foe swept 
upon and around the Spartan band, rain- 
ing bullets and arrows, intending to crush 
it out of existence in a moment. The 


Sioux crowded so close that, as a matter of 
self-preservation, they were compelled to 
slacken their deadly fire, thus giving the 
Pawnees an advantage sorely needed, 


lives. 
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and the battle changed t:.a furious and 
terrible hand-to-hand conflict at every 
point. Spears, tomahawks, lances, war- 
clubs, and knives, clashed noisily and in- 
cessantly, while cries and imprecations 
filled the air. And as though the mantle 
of ancient war heroes had dropped upon 
them, lending supernatural strength and | 
preternatual powers of resistance, for 
many minutes the Pawnees held their 
own against the fearful odds of six to one. 
Though one by one they fell, it seemed 
that for each victim slain a dozen of the 
assailants paid the penalty with their. 
Here and there lay the Pawnee 
dead ; their enemies were piled in heaps 
and ridges. The deeds of valor there 
performed were never excelled on gory 
field, yet one might scarcely note them 
in that awful hour. 

Such a struggle could not last long. 
The disparity in numbers was too great. 
Already chiefs Mad Bull, Medicine Sun, 
White Eagle, and Big Hawk, lay dead or 
dying upon the blood-drenched sward, to- 
gether with fully one half of the common 
warriors ; and all the others were more 
or less severely wounded. Of the com- 
manders, Williamson, Sky Chief, Sun_ 
Chief, and the invincible Fox, alone were 
fit for further service. Still these gallant 
leaders fought with undaunted courage 
and unaccountable success. Stationed 
one at each side of the enclosure, they 
calmly urged the bleeding men to con- 
tinued resistance, and grandiy set the 
example themselves. With each a bull- 
hide, brass-studded shield upon the left 
arm, adroitly wielded to catch the deadly 
blows of the swarming horde about them, 
and a heavy double-bitted ax in the right, 
they persistently hewed the human for- 
est; and every stroke of the resistless 
weapons made either a ‘‘ good Indian ”’ 
or a very sick one. 

Surprised at the persistent defense 
made by the Pawnees, wearied with their 
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unavailing efforts tocrush them, and dis- 
heartened at the astounding loss of life 
sustained, the attacking party withdrew 
a few rods to rest and take counsel. It 
appears that they quite suddenly came 
to their senses, for a scathing fire was 
almost immediately opened on the poorly 
protected camp. The Pawnees were pow- 
erless to defend themselves. There was 
not a loaded rifle or revolver, nor even an 
arrow in their possession by this time. 
The women and children had not suffered 
severely before, but as the deadly mis- 
siles now tore their limbs and bodies, ter- 
ror seized their minds and a panic en- 
sued. All who could do so rushed fran- 
tically for the nearest cafion leading away 
from the enemy. With blood-curdling 
whoops the Sioux made for the point of 
escape. For a few minutes the Pawnee 
warriors still able to fight struggled man- 
fully to restrain them, so as to give at 
least a few of the fugatives a bare chance 
for life. Vain attempt. They could not 
prevent the determined pursuit, and soon 
joined in a general stampede, each one for 
himself, and a dozen howling demons 
after each one. 

A number of men, women, and chil- 
dren, mounted ponies and by hard riding 
through deep and ragged ravines reached 
the Republican river, waded through, and 
after many hardships finally arrived at 
the reservation in a deplorable condition. 
Several other men and two women (the 
latter left by the Sioux for dead) managed 
to reach a place of safety on foot. 

As to the women and children that ran 
to the canon and were there overtaken, 
in consideration for the feelings of the 
sensitive reader, there will be no mention 
of their fate. Too well we know the sav- 
age custom in such cases. 

Platt was captured and reserved for ar- 
tistic torture at the stake, but through 
the aid of a friendly Indian, escaped and 
reached the nearest settlement with an 
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unsinged skin, though nearly dead from 
wounds and exposures. 

Williamson, Sky Chief, Fox, and four- 
teen others, mounted ponies and fled over 
the hills toward the river. They were 


_ twice intercepted by squads of the enemy, 


and twice fought their way through, each 


time leaving several dead comrades. In 


the last of these encounters the notorious 
Cheyenne chief, ‘‘ Iron Shirt ’’ (so called 
because he wore an old coat of mail) rec- 
ognized Sky Chief and engaged him in 
single-handed conflict. Thestruggle was 
short. One blow from’ Sky Chief’s ax 
cleft Iron Shirt’s head to the shoulders. 


Williamson, near the end of this running - 


race for life, was made a special target 
by a big Sioux warrior, who fired at him 
six times in rapid succession, the last 
shot knocking the pommel from his sad- 
dle. And the noble Sky Chief, sad to 
relate, was instantly killed by a rifle ball 
when almost beyond reach of the pur- 
suers. 

The scenes enacted at the agency, after 
the first returning stragglers brought 
news of the awful calamity that had be- 


fallef the tribe, were distressing in the 


extreme. Men raved and women went 
mad. They rent their clothing, tore their 
hair, and gashed their limbs with knives, 
— a few inflicting upon themselves fatal 
injuries. Wailing for the dead continued 
during many months, and the nights were 
made hideous by doleful howlings. 

By this direful disaster the Pawnees 


were crushed in spirit and physically dis- 


abled asa nation. They never again ex- 
hibited that happy disposition, content- 
edness, independence, and dignity of 
bearing, —traits of character which had 
distinguished them above all other Indian 
tribes. In a few years they were removed 


from the land of their fathers to Indian 


Territory, where a degenerate band now 
constitutes but a mournful remembrance 
of former greatness. 

j..F. Bixby. 


TOWING OUT PAST THE SAN FRANCISCO WATER FRONT. 


OUR PILOTAGE LAWS. 


BY CHARLES E. NAYLOR. 


gHALL we contemplate with 
| indifference the spectacle 
presented in the gradual 
but certain extermination 
of our merchant navy and 
the disappearance of our 
flag from the highways 
of commerce through the 
agency of unwise legisla- 
tion? As well ask: shall 
we deny our mothers and 
disown our children?’’ Ev- 
ery law that is helpful to 


yates 


fit to the State and Nation. 
There are laws and laws regulating the 


pilotage question, and the laws of Cali- 


fornia on this subject, which are slightly 
original in some features, although mainly 
imitative, present a curious exhibition of 
human mutability. 

Of their origin and development (by 
retrogression) towards perfection (?) and 
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commerce is a direct bene- 


justice (?) there is no panegyric to offer. 
The wide departure from the fundamental 
principle engrafted upon the organic law 


of the State is noticeable when we read 


in the Constitution that the Legislature is 
prohibited from ever ‘‘ granting to any 
corporation, association, or individual, any 
special or exclusive privilege or immu- 
nity,’’ and further in section twenty-one 
of the Constitution the following,— 

Nor shall any citizen be granted privileges or 
immunities which upon the same terms shall not 
be granted to al! citizens. 

This would seem to prohibit the creation 
of a monopoly in any special privilege. 

Then we read in the statutes passed 
pursuant to this edict of the people, in 
effect: | 

There shall not be over twenty pilots 
appointed and licensed for the harbor of 
San Francisco, and these twenty men shall 
have the sole privilege of hiring out as pilots 
to ships entering or leaving that harbor ; 
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and within a very liberal maximum these 
twenty may fix arbitrarily their charges 
for this service, favoring whom they 
please ; and that if any other man dare 
to hire out for or render a similar service, 
no matter how capable, he shall be fined 
five hundred dollars and imprisoned; and 
that these favored twenty shall render 
no account whatever to the public of 
their collections; and that if any vessel 
coming from or going toa foreign port re- 
fuse to employ one of these twenty men 
such vessel must pay to these twenty 
men upon demand a sum equal to one 
half the amount they would have been 
permitted to charge if the service had 
been actually rendered, and that even a 
ship in. tow of a tug coming or going is 
not exempt from this exaction. 

When we find this to be the letter and 
spirit of our statutes we may be excused 
for wondering what is the intent and mean- 
ing of the provision in the Constitution 
just quoted regarding ‘‘special privileges,”’ 
if it does not apply to this particular case. 

These statutes do not impress one as 
noble monuments of modern simplicity 
and an honest compliance with the wish 
and will of the people, but rather as pe- 
culiar examples of latter-day legislation, 
addressed more to a tender care for polit- 
ical appointees than to the prosperity of 
the State through the agency of com- 
merce, which they should have been 


formulated to promote. 


It is not the fact alone of the creation 
of special privileges that I would criticise, 
because, while such privileges should be 
avoided so far as possible in our popular 
form of government, still within reason- 
able bounds it becomes important to the 
general welfare at times that special privi- 
leges should be granted in some cases; 
because from the nature of the thing to 
Which they apply there could not be a 
general participation. But it is right as 
the Constitution has it, which read be- 


tween the lines expresses this sentiment, 
‘No monopoly shall be created by the 
Legislature through the granting of privi- 
leges or immunities on an _ exclusive 
basis.’’ Under free competition, con- 
trolled by proper rules and restrictions, 
pilotage charges would probably be rea- 
sonable. As the law is now, a pilot once 
appointed cannot be removed except for 
cause after due trial ; his position is worth 
in the market from five to six thousand 
dollars, and will sell for that. This is, of 
course, a result of his legalized ‘‘ special 
exclusive privilege’’ of exacting from 
shipping a large amount of property with- 
out any compensation. 

Now let us look backward for a few 
years and discover, if possible, to what 
extent our present California pilotage 
laws have evolved from the crude to the 
refined, and observe also what treatment 
natural justice has received by our law- 
makers at the behest of interested politi- 
cians : 

First. The third act of the first ses- 
sion of the California Legislature passed 


January 8, 1850, was an act in rela- 


tion to pilots and pilotage. It authorized 
the governor to appoint not to exceed 
twelve pilots for San Francisco harbor ; 
established a rate of eight dollars per 
foot draught; required vessels to pay 
one half rates when pilots were not em- 
ployed ; exempted all vessels trading be- 
tween California ports from the half rate 
charge, and exacted a bond of ten thou- 
sand dollars from each pilot for faithful 
service. Remember, in reading these 
early statutes and comparing them with 
the later statutes, that our harbor was 
but little known, and very inadequately 
protected by safeguards in those days. 
Second. On February 25, 1850, a sec- 
ond act was passed by the same Legisla- 
ture providing for the creation of a pilot 
commission to consist of two merchants, 
two shipmasters, and the harbor master, 
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with a paid secretary, etc. This com- 
mission was authorized to appoint pilots 
at pleasure on due examination; to charge 
fifty dollars for each license; to issue 
pilots’ licenses to American masters of 
coasting vessels of 175 tons measure- 
ment or less, to apply to their own ves- 
sels only ; and to exact a five thousand 
dollar bond from each general pilot. The 
rates of pilotage were fixed at ten dollars 
and eight dollars per foot according to the 
distance the vessel was piloted; foreign 
vessels were to be charged twenty-five 
per centum more unless contrary to a 
federal treaty. One half pilotage was 
made compulsory when a pilot was not 
employed, except that vessels of 175 
tons or less trading between ports in 
California and Oregon only were exempt 
from this compulsory feature. Bear in 
mind the fact that not a dollar of the 
money collected by pilots or commission- 
ers ever goes into any public fund, or is 


_accounted for to any public official. 


Third. On April 21, 1851, during the 
session, the State Legislature passed an 
amendatory act by which all vessels, 
steam or Sail, trading within the limits of 
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California were exempt from all pilotage 
unless a pilot was actually employed. 

Fourth. On April 27, 1852, the third 
session adopted a new provision creating 
a pilot commission of four to be appointed 
by the governor and to include the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 

This commission was authorized to issue 
pilot licenses to all applicants having the 
proper qualifications ; other conditions not 
changed materially. 

Fifth. On May 11, 1854, during the 
fifth session, an act was passed providing 
for a commission the same as the 1852 act, 
with authority to appoint pilots at pleas- 
ure (on examination, of course), not to 
exceed thirty in number ; each pilot must 
be an American citizen over twenty-one 
years of age; bond, two thousand dol- 
lars ; all other persons than these thirty 
licensed pilots were forbidden to pilot a 
vessel for hire under a penalty of five 
hundred dollars. The rates were limited 
to eight dollars per foot for vessels less 
than fifteen feet draught, ten dollars from 
fifteen to eighteen feet; twelve dollars 
for eighteen feet and over; twelve dol- 
lars for American and foreign war ves- 
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sels, to which rates the pilots were au- 
thorized to add five per cent, which was 


to be turned over to the pilot commission ~ 


to cover their expenses and compensation. 
‘One half pilotage was compulsory ex- 


cept on coasters in California trade and 


whaling vessels coming into port for re- 
pairs and supplies. 

Sixth. On April 16, 1855, a new act 
~ made no material changes except to es- 
tablish a pilotage rate of one dollar per 
.foot to be charged whalers and subject- 
ing them to compulsory pilotage of half 
rates when no pilot was employed. 

Seventh. On April 16, 1858, the Legis- 
_ lature passed an act by which the num- 
ber of pilots that might be licensed was 
reduced to twenty ; and the qualifications 
prescribed, which have always been about 
the same, were: two years service ona 
pilot boat or three years on a square- 
rigged vessel in the coasting trade with 
San Francisco; familiarity with all shoals, 
rocks, bars, points of land,and nightlights, 
of the bay and harbor. Penalty of five 
hundred dollars, or sixty days’ imprison- 
ment for piloting by an unlicensed pilot 
or a pilot not attached to a pilot boat. 
The penalty applied also to masters of 
vessels who employ such outlawed pilots. 

Eighth. On April 21st, 1860, the acts 
of 1854 and 1858 were repealed, and a 
new act passed in which the only changes 
of importance were as follows :— 

The pilots must pay to the commis- 
sioners five per cent of their legal charges, 
and add five per cent to such charges, 
collect, and pay that to the commissioners 
also, making ten per cent in all. 

The rate of pilotage was fixed at seven 
dollars per foot on all vessels from a for- 
elzn or Atlantic American port and on all 


other vessels not sailing under a coasting 


license between Pacific Coast ports of the 

United States. For these coasters the 

rate was three dollars and a half per foot. 

For whalers the rate was continued at 
VOL. xxix.—s5. 


one dollar per foot. Half pilotage was 
made compulsory when pilots were not 
employed except that all coasters (which 
must be American vessels) were exempt 
from this provision. The rate for gov- 
ernment war vessels was made ten dol- 
lars per foot. 

Ninth. On May 20, 1861, all previous 
acts relating to pilots and pilotage of San 
Francisco harbor were repealed and a 
new act passed. The noticeable changes 
are here given as follows: The number 
of pilots was fixed at a minimum of fif- 
teen-and a maximum of twenty. A bond 
of five thousand dollars was required. 
The rates of pilotage were fixed at seven 
dollars per foot for vessels between one 
hundred and fifty and five hundred tons 
measurement; over five hundred tons, 
seven dollars per foot and four cents per 
ton. Whalers one dollar per foot. One 
half rates compulsory except as to coast- 
ers between California ports, and except 
as to vessels outward bound in tow of a 
tug-boat, in either of these exceptions no 
pilotage was permitted to be charged un- 
less a pilot was voluntarily employed. 
Ten per cent of all receipts of all pilots 
must be paid to the commissioners for 
their services and expenses of office. In 
Boston the commissioners get a part of 
four per cent. 

Tenth. On April 11, 1863, an act 
was passed making no changes of note, 
except that all coasters trading between 
ports in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, if registered in California were 
exempted from the compulsory pilotage 
charge. 

Eleventh. On April 4, 1864, all pre- 
vious acts were repealed and a new act 
passed. Its provisions were similar to 
the existing laws, except as noted :—In- 
stead of ‘‘commissioners,’’ three ‘‘ ex- 
aminers’’ were provided for, who were 
placed under oath to appoint only loyal 
citizens as pilots (evidently a war meas- 
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ure). The number to be appointed should 
not be less than ten nor more than fifteen 
(getting down to a close corporation). 
The bond was reduced again to twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Five per cent only 
of the receipts were to go to the exam- 
iners. The rates of pilotage were estab- 
lished at six dollars per foot for vessels 
under five hundred tons and seven dol- 
lars and four cents over five hundred tons. 
Whalers one dollar per foot. Half pilot- 
age compulsory when pilots were not 
employed, except as to coasters between 
California, Oregon, Washington, and all 
vessels outward bound in tow. 

Twelfth. On March 22, 1870, all pre- 
vious acts were repealed and an entire 
new act passed, of which the following 
are the salient features :—The governor 
was empowered to appoint three commis- 
sioners with power to appoint and license 
not less than fifteen nor more than twenty 
pilots and to exact a bond of twenty-five 
hundred dollars from each and to super- 
vise their acts. Commissioners term of 


office at pleasure of governor, not over 
four years. Pilots of steam tug-boats 


were also to be licensed by the commis: 
sioners. Rates of pilotage: if vessels 
were not spoken inward bound until in- 
side the Heads, the charge must be agreed 
by the parties; otherwise the regular 
maximum rates were fixed at five dollars 
per foot for vessels under five hundred 
tons and five dollars per foot and four 
cents per ton on larger vessels, which 
charges might be varied at the pleasure 
of the pilots. Whalers and fishing ves- 
sels one dollar per foot. Half pilotage 
compulsory except as to coasters between 
ports of California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Alaska, and vessels outward bound 
in tow. Steam tugs not allowed to charge 
towage or pilotage unless actually em- 
ployed. If a pilot were employed by an 
outward-bound vessel in tow of an unli- 
censed tug only half pilotage allowed. 


Thirteenth. The political code which 
took effect January I, 1873, practically 
continued in force the act of March, 1870, 
as given above, but increased the bond 
to five thousand dollars for pilots. 

Fourteenth. On March 29, 1878, the 
Legislature amended the code by entirely 
exempting whalers and fishing vessels 
from the exactions of compulsory pilotage, 
but removed the exemption of vessels 
outward bound in tow, compelling them 
to pay half pilotage if a pilot be not em- 
ployed, in addition to towage charge. 
(Was this in the interest of commerce? ) 

Fifteenth. On April 6, 1891, an act 
was passed by which all American ves- 
sels under United States register, which ~ 
vessels are privileged to sail to foreign 
ports, were piaced in the list of those 
which must pay one half pilotage if a 
pilot be not employed. 

This last act was passed at the behest 
of interested politicians of powerful influ- 
ence, who are said to control the appoint- 
ment of pilots, and in defiance of the ex- 
pressed wish and unanimous petition of 
the best men engaged in the business of 
ocean commerce, and for the purpose of 
preventing American ships from sailing 
to another coast port and from there toa 
foreign port without paying compulsory 
pilotage for no service rendered when 
leaving San Francisco harbor. 

The English pilotage laws provide for 
the licensing of all masters and mates of 
vessels, who are familiar with the harbors 
of the country, and such vessels are ex- 
empt from all charges unless a pilot be 
actually employed. The Board of Trade 
(similar to our Chamber of Commerce)'a 
business men’s organization has charge 
of pilotage matters, which are managed 
on business principles and not in the in- 
terests of any political ring,— no prefer- 
ences are permitted. This system might 
be commended to our Legislature as a 
sample of fairness worthy of emulation. 
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One must naturally inquire, why 
should a particular business be required 
to maintain an expensive not to say ex- 
travagant establishment for which it has 
no use? The shipping interests are now 
compelled, they tell us, to contribute in 
the shape of excessive port charges all 
the money needed and used in water front 
improvements, for the use of future gen- 
erations through a political spoils’ system 
presided over by State Harbor Commis- 
sioners, the amount thus paid for wharf- 
age, dockage, tolls, etc., being more than 
half a million dollars per year; and in 
spite of the fact that the State owns the 
water front and that the city must always 
depend to a large degree upon ocean com- 
merce for her prosperity and greatness, 
neither the commonwealth nor the muni- 
cipality are. put to any expense on this 
valuable property, although both levy 
direct taxes upon American ships. in ad- 
dition to the excessive charges above 
enumerated. 

_ If the shipping must pay for the privi- 
lege of bringing this prosperity to the 
State and greatness to the metropolis, 
then we should introduce business meth- 
ods and management and allow the peo- 
ple who furnish the money (those en- 
gaged in shipping) to regulate to some 


extent its outlay and the charges by 


which it is collected. 


There can be little doubt that a prop- 


erly organized harbor commission, super- 


vised to some extent by the Chamber of 
Commerce, could easily attend to the 
business now under the charge of the 
present commission and look after the 
pilots as well, or it could be left entirely 
to the Chamber of Commerce or the Mer 
chants’ Exchange. Then, if the pilots 


were given liberal pay, required to col- 


lect a uniform charge from all vessels to 
whom service is rendered, and account 
for all receipts, whatever surplus there 
might be would at least be devoted to 
legitimate public purposes. If it should 
go to the Chamber of Commerce, as is 
done in Boston, some practical good would 
be accomplished. 

No valid excuse can be offered, it would 
seem, for compelling our ocean commerce 
to pay $150,000 to $200,000 per year to 
private individuals who are protected by 
law in a monopoly when we are assured 
on good authority that equally efficient 
service can be secured for $50,000. 

Although the changes in our pilotage 
laws have been numerous, they have gen- 
erally been in the direction of a stronger 
political grasp and a more complete mon- 
opoly. National pilotage laws would cure 
the trouble, but as Congress will prob- 


‘ably not enact such laws it would seem 


that now is a good time to make a radical 
change in emancipating our American 
ocean commerce, so far as California is 
concerned, from this shameful abuse. Let 
the Legislature act. 

Charles Naylor. 
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UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


V. SOME NEW YOSEMITES. 


R Eastern friends, 
| when we speak to them 
of California scenery, 
think of the Yosemite 
valley and of the Big 
Trees. Among the peo- 
ple of the State itself, 
the term is understood 
to refer also to such 
wonders and beauties as the Geysers, 
Mount Shasta, Lake Tahoe, the Blue 
lakes and Monterey. Famous California 
scenery, it appears, is that part of our 
finest scenery which is adjacent to hotels. 
Hence the numerous other Shastas, Ta- 
hoes, Blue lakes, and Yosemites, of Cal- 
ifornia, lacking the proximity of hostel- 
ries, are not famous. Some of them are 
thankful for a narrow local celebrity, 
while others are quite unknown except to 
a few unintelligent persons. 
68 


Speaking alone of the yosemites, the 
original valley was, of course, the first to 
be discovered, and its fame was rapidly 
spread through the United States, Eng- 
land, and finally, continental Europe. 
Trails, and afterward, roads were built, 
hotels were erected, and tourists from afar 
flocked to the new shrine of Nature. By 
the way, it is doubtful whether this same 
discovery would have attracted so much 
attention had it come twenty or thirty 
years later. At that time the ear of the 
whole greedy world was turned toward 
the Pacific, and though the news was of 
the finding in those golden mountains of 
a different sort of treasure than gold, the 
ear was listening eagerly and it could not 
but hear. At present it is not an easy 
matter to advertise new discoveries in 
California. Is it possible that the world 


is coming to think us —a chestnut ? 
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If the stronghold of the Indian despera- 
dos against whom Captain Boling marched 
his men into trackless mountain wilds had 


been the Tehipite, for instance, instead. 


of the Yosemite valley, the fame of Tehi- 
pite would have gone abroad, roads thither 
and hotels would have been built and 
thronged ; it would be the image of Tehi- 
pite that would rise in the minds of our 
Eastern friends to whom vre might speak 
of California scenery, and’ Whitney and 
Muir would probably have had nearly as 
hard a time of it in arousing public inter- 
est in the Yosemite valley as in fact they 
had in drawing attention to the Califor- 
nian Alps. 

As it is, how many people have heard 
of Tehipite, the yosemite of the Middle 
Fork of King’s river, or even of the yosem- 
ite of the South Fork, called the King’s 
River canon ? Perhaps a few thousand 
have heard of the latter, a few hundred 
of the former. How many who read this 
magazine have ever heard of the yosemite 
of the upper Tuolumne, of that of the San 
Joaquin, of Fish creek, Mono creek, God- 
dard creek, the upper South fork of the 
King’s river, Bubb’s creek, or of the cafion 
of the Kern. All of them are in the un- 
explored Sierra except the latter two, 
_which, because of their proximity to the 
King’s River canon and Mount Whitney, 
respectively, are somewhat known to vis- 
itors to those localities. | 

Before speaking of these new yosem- 
ites, it may be proper first to justify the 
use of the word yosemite as a generic 
term. 1 think Mr. Muir was the first so 
to use it. In his ramblings through the 
cafions of the Sierra, Muir found several 
localities in which the walls were very 
lofty and nearly perpendicular, and the 
floor wide and level. These are the prin- 
cipal characteristic features of the Yosem- 
ite valley, considered asa gorge or valley 
lone, or aside from those special adorn- 
ments of waterfalls and domes by which 
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the sum of its grandeur and beauty is so 
greatly augmented. Instead, therefore, of 
speaking of these localities as Yosemite- 
like valleys, it was natural that Muir 
should have called them yosemites. 

As a matter of fact, neither is the Yo- 
semite valley an exceptional creation nor 
are these other yosemites, taken collec- 
tively, exceptional creations. In many 
other mountain ranges where large areas 
of granite have been exposed by denuda- 
tion and subjected to long-continued ero- 
sion by swift torrents, valleys have been 
sculptured presenting the characteristic 
features of the Yosemite valley, but in 
what may be expressed as a less typical 
degree. In Norway, especially, such val- 
leys are not uncommon. But it is only 
in the Sierra that the conditions necessary 
to their formation have been most per- 
fectly fulfilled, and it is to the Sierra, 
therefore, that the Yosemite type of val- 
ley really belongs. 

Taking the original Yosemite valley as 
the type or ideal member of the group, 
we find the other members exhibiting dif- 
ferent kinds of variation from this ideal. 
In one, however, namely Hetch-Hetchy 
valley, on the Tuolumne river, the vari- 
ation is only as to size. Of all the group, 
therefore, this valley offers the greatest 
likeness to Yosemite. The average steep- 
ness of the walls is as great; there are 
domes and waterfalls; the floor of the 
valley is similar, and there is even the 


suggestion of a similarity of arrangement 


of the principal features. But the dimen- 
sions are only half those of Yosemite, or 
its area less than a quarter, and the walls 
are only about two thirds as high. 
Farther up the cafion of the Tuolumne 
there are localities exhibiting Yosemite- 
like features. In certain places the walls 
are much higher and often quite perpen- 
dicular, but there is no valley floor. In 
other places there is a very fine valley 
floor and also Yosemite-like walls, save 
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that on the south side they are not con- 
tinuous. In one of the yosemites of the 
San Joaquin, or at the Notches, there is 
a departure in the inferior height of the 
walls, in the steepness of one wall and in 
the absence of a wide valley floor. In 
another the walls are defective. In that 
of Mono creek the steepness of the walls 
is not great enough on one side ; in the 
yosemite of Goddard creek the sculpture is 
too various for perfect similarity,steepness 
is occasionally wanting and there is not 
sufficient width ; the same is true of some 
Yosemite-like gorges of the upper Middle 


and upper South forks (King’s river), | 


though in the case of another of the upper 
South fork — Paradise valley — nothing 
is wanting but a nearer approach to ver- 
ticality. In Tehipite there is insufficient 
length of valley floor and an absence of 
brink, the walls rounding back to a great 
height. In the King’s River cafon there 
is narrowness of bcttom and in the walls 
less steepness and an absence of brink, 
except in certain parts. In Bubb’s creek 
it would be more correct to speak of the 
points of resemblance to Yosemite in this 
splendidly long cafon than of the points 
of departure. In the Kern the walls are 
not sufficiently bare and steep. 

But though no one of these yosemites 
exhibits all of the distinguishing features 
of the Yosemite, on the other hand each 
of them is possessed of individual beauties 
and elements of grandeur, and in the case 
of at least three, the Tuolumne cafon, 
Tehipite, and the King’s River cajion, 
these lacks — if we are to call them such 
— are so far compensated for by the pos- 
session of other features of superior scenic 
value, that it is an open question whether 
these localities will not some day be more 
highly prized among our mountain treas- 
ures than Yosemite itself. 

I should have wished to be able to en- 
title this article so as to include not merely 
some but all of the other yosemites, but 
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from personal knowledge I cannot speak 
of those of the Kern, of the upper South 
fork of King’s river, nor of Bubb’s creek, 
except in general terms. These, how- 
ever, do not really belong to the un- 
explored Sierra. Of the remainder of 
those mentioned I have pretty thoroughly 
explored and photographed all but one or 
two. In addition to those enumerated, 
there are probably other yosemites of 
minor resemblance and importance, mak- 
ing in all something like — to — 
teen in the range. 

The more important of the new yosem- 
ites | have thought worthy of separate 
treatment in this series. I refer to Tehipite 
and to the Grand cafion of the Tuolumne. 
The King’s River cafion, also, would be 


entitled to separate description, but that 


it does not lie in the unexplored country, 
and what is still more to the point, it was 


the subject of a long and careful article 


in the Century by Mr. Muir, who spoke 
of it as a ‘‘yet grander cafion’’ than 
Yosemite, a judgment which has been 
much criticised by visitors to both locali- 
ties. Personally, I think Mr. Muir’s com- 
pliment justified in one sense but not in 
another. Judging it in its qualitative re- 
lation to Yosemite, it most distinctly is in- 
ferior. hat is, the features it possesses 
in common with Yosemite are, for the 
most part, inferior as such. But if it be 
judged on its own merits there is some 
reason for considering it on the whole a 
grander piece of scenery. 

Beginning on the north, there was said 
by the old survey to bea yosemite on the 
North fork of the San Joaquin. This | 
have not seen, and have only tentatively 


_ indicated on the map, for the reason that 


there is some doubt as to its location, 
Brewer having called the Main fork the 
North fork. The locality called The 
Notches, at the junction of the Main and 
South forks, | have already described in 
the preceding paper. I speak of it here 
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IN MONO CREEK YOSEMITE. 


SOUTH FORK SAN JOAQUIN RIVER. 


because | have reason to believe from 
some photographs I got of it last summer 
that below the intersection of the two 
torks the cafion assumes a Yosemite-like 
form, just as at the junction of the Mer- 
ced river and Tenaya creek is situated 
the Yosemite. All that is necessary is that 


MOUNT MCLEAN IN THE DISTANCE. 


the walls of the Notches should be found 
to have separated, which is probably the 
case. Last summer I had no time to in- 
vestigate the gorge here, nor are its 
depths visible from any easily reached 
point ; but two years before I made an un- 
successful attempt to exploreit. Directed, 
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LOOKING DOWN MONO CREEK CANON TOWARD THE MONO CREEK YOSEMITE AND THE FIRST RECESS. 


or rather misdirected, by a sheepherder, 
we Started toward the Dome which rises 
from the angle of the intersection of the 
Forks. When near this rock, my com- 
panion went north to descend to the main 


river to fish, while | went west toward 


the South fork, intending to follow the 
stream down to the junction, take a sur- 
vey below, and ascend the other fork un- 
til | reached my friend. | hurried along, 
my camera knapsack jolting loosely on 
my shoulders, and descended the Notch 
of the South Fork gorge by a steep gully 
that led to a little flat on the river. Con- 
fiding in my sheepherder, | made down 
the stream rapidly, climbing over the lit- 
tle promontories of rock that occasionally 
jutted into the water, until, in about half 
an hour, after | had several times slid 
down rocks which | could not possibly 
scale in the event of an attempted return, 
| found my Notch was bent on crowding 
me quite into the river. 

To make a long story short, | worked 
just five hours up and down stream and 
on the wall before I got out of a perfect 
natural Bastile. At noon, some two 
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hours before my liberation, | ate lunch 


with my legs dangling over the face of 


the cliff | had managed to surmount, and 
my back resting against its continuation 
upward. On finally gaining the ridge | 
photographed the Dome,— and later had 
to abandon the plates,—and it being 
then too late to look for my companion, 
hurried to camp and found him there 
ahead of me. 3 

After we parted, it seems he had near- 
ly forfeited his life in climbing down to 
the river by the route advocated by our 
host (who, I am bound to say, was hos- 
pitable if he was a liar), and when he 
did get to the bottom — more dead than 
alive —the fish would n’t bite. In fact, 
he strongly suspected that there were 
none. In returning, he picked his own 
way and made the ridge without acci- 
dent. 

Fish Creek cafion, the next in order of 
the yosemites, may be located on the 
sketch map which accompanied the first 
article (published last May). 
is the largest tributary of the Main fork 
of the San Joaquin. I have only seen it 


The stream 
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once, but, unless | can go afoot, I shall 
be perfectly reconciled never to visit it 
again. The fact is, the trail into it and 
out again is a thing to be despised and 
shunned; and though I succeeded in drag- 
ging my mule into the cafion,—I was 
alone that year,—I got incipient nervous 
prostration in getting him out of it on the 
other side. On the afternoon of my ar- 
rival | went fishing. 1 pause here to re- 
mark that those stories of fish-catching 


which imperil the souls of our angling. 


friends may be told of this particular 
stream with the most perfect spiritual 
safety ,— though with danger, perhaps, to 
the reputation. For fear of imperiling 
my own, | will not go into the particulars 
of that day’s excursion. 

That night, just as 1 was turning into 
my blankets, I heard the stealthy tread 
of a panther. I had never met in the 
Sierra any member of the cat tribe larger 
than the ordinary mountain lion, so | 
thought my visitor was one of the latter 
species, or only a _ wildcat, until | meas- 
ured with my eye the distance from the 
glowing orbs that were his eyes to the 
white and just visible aspen trunk on 
which he seemed to be standing. I had 


a large stock of uncooked trout lying 


about — how large | still refuse to say — 
and I shall always believe he smelt fish. 
Now | usually carry a rifle, though | sel- 
dom bother to hunt as long as provisions 
last, and it occurred to me 1 had better 
intimidate my visitor, lest he make a 
descent on my trout while I should be 
asleep. But as I rose, gun in hand, he 


turned and trotted down the stream, oc- 


casionally turning, (when I could locate 
him by the glowing of his eyes,) but not 
long enough to get a deliberate shot. 
Soon he turned abruptly up the hill, and 
| followed, but the brush growing thick, 
| prudently withdrew just about a minute 
before | should have. For next morning 
| found the varmint had been following 


the trail out of the cafion and had led me 
within a few rods of the solution of the 
Chinese puzzle department of it. 

never knew a trail to be so tied up in 
a knot. Its parts were so elusively con- 
nected, or rather disconnected, that it 
might well have led to the stronghold of 
a band of freebooters, if there had been 
anything to steal within a hundred miles. 
When | had mastered the combination, | 
followed the trail up the hill-side, which 
was so steep and sandy that, though | 
was entirely unburdened, I could hardly 
make my way up. Returning to camp, 
1 took a long look at Whitney and tem- 
porized. Then! took a day to think it 
over, during which | made an excursion 
up the cafion ; and it was to the fact that 
I was thinking it over that this article 
owes the embellishment given it by the 
photograph of Cream rock. From five 
o’clock to dark | led the mule here and 
there, tempting him to feed on the choicest 
morsels, and then gave him a little salt, 
which is a kind of moral suasion to a 
mule — the only kind, parenthetically, to 
which he is at all susceptible, unless it 
be a gatling-gun. 

Next morning we tackled it. The 
only thing that saved us was Whitney’s 
perception, as clearly evinced in every 
movement he made, in every breath he 
drew, that there was not grass enough in 
the whole ot Fish Creek cafion to keep 
his ribs decently concealed a single week. 
Never did mule toil so before. He liter- 
ally humped himself in his efforts to as- 
cend. Every five minutes | gave him a 
rest of aboutten. It was often necessary 
for him to rear up on his hind legs, hook 
his forefeet over the ledge above, and 
spring up. We reached the summit and 
got perhaps two miles on our journey 
before dark. 

In spite of all which, Cream rock is one 
of the most beautiful faces of granite in 
the Sierra. Its resemblance to El Capitan 
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will be apparent from the photograph. 
The best of the wall surface of the cafion 
is therein shown. The valley itself is 
about half a mile wide, five or six miles 
long and in the neighborhood of three- 
quarters of a mile toa mile deep. The 
northern wall recedes rapidly. 


PORTION OF THE SOUTH WALL OF THE GODDARD CREEK 
YOSEMITE. MIDDLE FORK KING’S RIVER. CRAGS, FOUR 
TO FIVE THOUSAND FEET HIGH. 


Mono Creek canon, of which I have 
treated in a very general way elsewhere, 
includes a very pretty little yosemite, 
the best parts of the walls of which are 
shown in the photograph. On the south 
the wall is nearly perpendicular in sev- 
eral places for about two thousand feet 
and exceedingly steep for perhaps fifteen 
hundred feet more. The valley floor is 
level, and as in the Yosemite, composed 
of meadow sward, sandy groves, and 
talus heaps overgrown with oak and 
manzanita. The rocks of the First Re- 
cess, which opens southward just above 
the valley, have a striking individuality. 
The granite is very pure and creamy in 


appearance. Mount Hilgard, named in 
honor of Professor Hilgard of the Uni- 
versity of California, stands at the head 
of this splendid side gorge. 

Jackass Flat, on the main South fork 
of the San Joaquin, is Yosemite-like in 
its floor and in the character of part of 
the eastern wall. A fine bluff of rock in 
Lost valley, three miles farther up the 
river, is quite up to the E] Capitan level 
of grandeur. In these valleys there is 
just enough resemblance to Yosemite 
occasionally to suggest it. 

Leaving the San Joaquin, and crossing 
the divide to the King’s river, we enter 
a region of cafions, gorges, and valleys, 
nowhere rivaled on the American con- 
tinent, and perhaps in the world. The 
gorges and cafions | have spoken of in 
the preceding article. It remains only 
to say a word as to the occasional modi- 
fications of the forms of the gorges by 
which they are constituted yosemites. 

On the 21st otf July, 1895, Mr. Ernest 
C. Bonner and myself emerged from the 
Enchanted gorge and found ourselves in 
something very like a Garden of Eden. 
Making the last steep descent from the 
gorge, we stood on the edge of a wide 
floor carpeted with all the pretty grasses, 
small growth, and picturesque litter, of a 
Stately grove. 

Infrontof us, directly opposite the gorge 
mouth from which we had just emerged, 
was the Yosemite-like wall shown in the 
photograph, which, however, wholly fails 
to represent it. The rocky canon of 
Goddard creek above, and its continuation 
below, our flat, confined this paradise on 
the east and west, while on the north, 


the opposite wall of the cafion, broken 


only by the narrow entrance of the gorge, 
rose black and terrible, at least four or 
five thousand feet into the clearair. Itis 
in such a spot that the traveler may de- 
ceive himself with the image of Yosemite. 
Above and below, the walls are quite as 
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University Peak. 


Mt. Gardner. 


Mount King. 


OF SOUTH FORK OF KING’S RIVER. 


A—Glacier Monument at the Head of King’s River Cafion, B—East Wall of Paradise Valley. 


PORTION OF CANON 


lofty and often as nearly vertical. In- 
deed, above, on the granitic, or south 
side, the wall is possibly much superior in 
sculpture and far loftier than in Yosemite, 
but unless at the base of this wall there 
are bits of valley floor, the likeness to 
Mariposa’s Yosemite will not hold true. 
In our Paradise, as we called it,— and we 
lingered therefor hours, supplementing our 
contemplations by the achievement of a 
fine apple pie,—one needonly fling himself 
on the sod of the meadow’s edge, and the 
deception is complete. Rippling smoothly 
down its gravely bed, caressed by bor- 
dering carices and banks of azalea, it 
seems to be indeed the Merced river that 
curves and glides through the rich, al- 
luvial meadow. Bordering it are aromatic 
groves composed of many of the forest 
trees, the red fir, the Douglas spruce,— 
than which, perhaps, there is no conifer 
of so great beauty of foliage,—and the 
‘* ponderous ’’ pine, standing well above 
the other trees, with here and there in 
sunnier spots, bright fleckings of flower- 
ing shrubs, and the warm tones of the 
peeled red bark of the cedars, standing 
and supine. Farther in the background, 
the rounded forms of the deciduous trees, 
the several species of oak, the maple, and 
laurel, rise on the lower terraces of the 
talus, the green and black of the oaks 
setting solidly among the lower growth 
of wild roses, raspberries (the beautiful 
Rubus nutkhanus, not the thimble berry, 
which grows in the shade by the water), 
brake and manzanita,—these growing 
sparser on the rising talus, until, failing 
altogether, the naked slope sweeps, white 
and broken, four and five and six hundred 


feet to base of the cliffs. Then gray 


granite stretching upward, fractured and 
sculptured like true Yosemite cliffs, with 
deep, vertical gorges, scoured by torrent 
and avalanche; dark, horizontal lines of 
shrub-grown cracks, and terraces, so high 
above that the great trees they bear seem 
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_to be the inch-long toys that children play 


with. Finally, turrets and crags like the 
Cathedral rocks, the Three Brothers, and 
the Sentinel. Nowhere in this paradise 
a marring track, except those sly, hidden 
paths the wildcreatures make ; not even 
an abrasion of atree trunk ; not the sign, 
anywhere, of a human being. 

It is through much the same sort of a 
gorge as that of Goddard creek that the 
upper south fork of the King’s speeds its 
longcourse toward the King’s Rivercanon. 
There are several little Yosemite-like ex- 
pansions of this gorge, of which Paradise 
valley, afew miles above the great cafion, 
is perhaps the most perfect. It is said 
by Professor Bolton-Coit Brown, of Stan- 
ford, to have very high, bare, granite 
walls and a spacious floor which, how- 
ever, has been greatly spoiled by sheep. 
The photograph reproduced on page 75 
shows a section of the cafion, nearly to 
the head of the stream, though the lower 
part of the trench is hidden from view. 
Above the section shown the wall con- 
tinues Yosemite-like and there is probably 
a fine little valley there. The similarity 
of the sculptured wall surfaces lettered A 
and B is very significant. A is Glacier 


Monument of the King’s River cafion, B is 
the east wall of Paradise valley. | 

Of Bubbs Creek cajion I have obtained 
only distant views, but from photographs 
and descriptions furnished by Mr. J.N. 
Le Conte, who has explored the tribu- 
taries of Bubbs creek very thoroughly, 
it appears certain that the Yosemite type 
is represented in several parts of this 
splendid cafion. Many of its visitors agree 
in pronouncing the scenery superior to 
that of the King’s River cafion. | 

Some of these Yosemites are easily 
reached by well worn sheep trails; others 
are approached by less used or by rougher 
paths ; and others still, among them the 
cahon below the Notches, the Goddard 
Creek yosemite and those of the upper 
South fork of the King’s river, are at 
present so difficult of access that many, 
many years are destined to pass before 
they shall become the objective points of 
regular tourist travel. Inthe case of the 
King’s River cafion, Bubb’s creek, and 
Tehipite valley, there is reason to hope 
that before very long they will divide 
honors with Yosemite and share equally 
the attention of campers and_ sight 
seers. | | 

Theodore S. Solomons. 
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HIGH TRESTLE, FLUME OF THE BUNKER HILL MINE, KLAMATH RIVER. 


_ MILLIONS. IN GOLD, 


N A bleak Novem- 
ber day in 1851 a 
company of brave 
pioneers, plowing 
their way through 
a drenching rain, 
disheartened by 
their many hard- 
ships, unnerved. by 
their long journey over 
rugged mountains and 
,/ through muddy valleys, set their 

camp on the edge of a small basin 

hemmed in by wooded hills. On 

that dreary November night this 
little group of pilgrims, whose thoughts 
wandered back to their homes in the far 
East, ate their evening meal in silence 
an! made their beds as best they could 
With their disagreeable surroundings. 


SISKIYOU AND ITS WEALTH. 1.—HISTORICAL. 


After weeks of weary toil and exposure, 
weeks that had tried the patience and 


-manhood of every member of their party, 


they went to rest without one ray of hope 
for the morrow. The hand of fate had 


- beckoned them on and on, until now they 


had reached a period when the future 
seemed to hold for them only failure and 
further hardships. All night long the sky 
was strewn with filmy clouds, through 
which a wet moon shone, and as the dis- 
mal wind howled through the little valley 
below them, with its weird, comfortless 
moaning, these sturdy men drew their 
blankets closer about them and tried to 
dream of the loved ones they had left to 
seek a fortune on the shores of the Pacific. 

As the cloud which is darkest is the 
first to show a silver lining, so with the 
coming of the morn of the 5th of Novem- 
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Photo by C. A. Lare. 


YREKA, COUNTY SEAT OF SISKIYOU. 


ber in 1851, the snowy sides of old Mount 
Shasta gleamed in the bright sunshine, 
for the first time in two weeks, and our 
ten prospectors rubbed their eyes upon 
awakening, fearing that the dazzling scene 
spread before their gaze might still be a 
portion of their dreams. For miles around, 
the lofty mountains with their evergreen 
trees freshened by the heavy rains, stood 
out in bold relief, while towering high 
above them all with its imperial head 
rearing itself in majesty, the splendor of 
Shasta was seen in all its magnificent 
grandeur. What soul so dead to the beau- 
ties of nature as not to feel new life sur- 
rounded by such noble works of God ? 
And so the withering hopes of our pio- 


neers took in new life, their drooping 


Spirits were revived, and they set about 
the preparation of their breakfast with 
lighter hearts. 
had again crossed the western horizon. 
The youngest member of the party was 
a man perhaps thirty years of age who 
had left a newly wedded wife in one of 
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The rainbow of promise 


the Eastern States, and the long journey 
which had as yet resulted in nothing, 
weighed upon him heavier than on his 
companions. At all times restless, he 
appeared more so on this bright morning 
and in his nervousness he pulled a couple 
of bunches of grass, which surrounded 
the camp in abundance, scattering the 
earth from about the roots upon the blan- 
kets of his neighbor, who, much disgusted, 
proceeded to shake them clear of the mud. 
A gleam caught the eye of the owner of 
the blanket, and kneeling, he took a hand- 
ful of the earth and carefully examined 
it. An exclamation of joy, and he stood 
before his startled companions like a man 
in some terrible dream. There, mixed in 
the handful of earth, were the glittering 
grains of gold which told this weary band 
of pilgrims that their days of search were 
over. The bacon grew cold in the pan, 
the ‘‘sinkers ’’ were left untouched, and 
all day long these men, intoxicated with 
success, toiled until the shadows creep- 
ing down the side of Humbug mountain 
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reminded them that the day had gone. 
it was a merrier crowd that gathered 
around the campfire that night and the 
shouts of laughter and joy as tales of by- 
gone days were told testified to the light 
hearts .of the men who had discovered 
the first gold in Siskiyou. 


Siskiyou county is over sixty miles 


wide and about one hundred and fifty 
miles long, covering about 4;000,000acres, 
nearly as large as Massachusetts. Nearly 
one million acres are covered with valu- 
able timber, and there are some 200,000 
acres of fertile agricultural land in this 
large county. There are also fine moun- 
tain and valley ranges for stock raising, 
most of them in the eastern part of the 
county, bordering on Modoc county and 
southeastern Oregon. A large portion of 
Siskiyou is interspersed with high, rugged 
mountains, deep cafions, and barren table- 
lands. Mount Shasta, one of the highest 
mountains, and perhaps the most beauti- 
ful, in the United States, is situated in the 
southwestern part of the county, tower- 
ing 14,444 feet above the level of the sea. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, YREKA. 


All the upper branches of the Sacramento 
river, known as the main Sacramento, 
Fall, Pitt, and McCloud rivers, with their 
tributaries rise in Siskiyou east of Mount 
Shasta, while from the west runs Shasta 


river, emptying into the Klamath. Siski- 


you at first comprised what is now Modoc 
county, extending tothe Nevada line, and 
it wasthen the largest county in the State. 

Siskiyou is well adapted for successful 


STREET SCENE IN YREKA. STAGE LEAVING FRANCO-AMERICAN HOTEL FOR FORT JONES AND ETNA. 
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mining operations, thousands of acres of 
good mineral land being still vacant and 
open to location. For years mining was 
conducted on a small scale, and it has 
been only in the past few years that cap- 
ital has been gradually invested and the 
result is shown in the largely increased 
production of gold, the output of Siskiyou 
last year having been about one million 
dollars. During the present year, 18096, 


about three hundred thousand dollars have | 


been invested in the gold mines of Siski- 


you, and some of the most extensive 
plants in California are now in opera- 
tion. | 

Since the railroad entered the county 
the growth in population and wealth has. 
been phenomenal, the population having 
increased from eight thousand to nearly 
fifteen thousand, while the assessed val- 
uation of property has more than doubled ; 
the last assessment was over nine million 
dollars. The future of this country is 
certainly as bright as any in the State, for 
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GLIMPSES OF MINER STREET, YREKA. 
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it has varied resources, many of which 
are almost wholly undeveloped. 

As the story of the discovery of gold by 
the prospectors on what are now known 
as the famous Yreka flats, where many 
a man found a fortune, spread over the 


IN GOLD. 


later changed to lIeka, an Indian name 
meaning Mount Shasta. The name of 
the place, through the forgetfulness of an 
assemblyman from this district, was in- 
serted in an act before the Legislature as 
‘“‘ Yreka,’’ that being as near as the legis- 


THE PACKING HOUSE OF J. H. WADSWORTH, YREKA. 


State, enlarged as it passed from lip to 
lip, a rush was made for Siskiyou, and in 
the little valley on the edge of which the 
pioneer camp was pitched a town sprung 
up, which was first known as Shasta Butte 
city. The name of this little town was 


lator could come to the Indian name, 
and so the town has since been known. 


It is the largest town in Siskiyou, and 


during its more than forty years has been 
the scene of many wild and exciting ex 
periences. 


: 
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. The new mining camp grew in 
population until in a few years it 
contained more than five thousand 
inhabitants. The buildings, as 
in the greater number of mining 
camps, were irregularly construc- 
ted, with narrow streets, the 
main street, leading to the Yreka 
flats and familiarly known as 
Miner street, still bearing traces 
of this irregularity. With many 
characteristics of a mining camp, 


this little town nestling among 
83 


the hills of Siskiyou possesses a 
natural beauty that endears it to 
its inhabitants until they feel that 
there is no place like Yreka. The 
flats where the the gold was 
first discovered have now been 
worked out and are covered with 
shafts, tunnels, and _ prospect 
holes. The town itself has set- 
tled down to a place of some 
two thousand inhabitants, with 
numerous substantial business 
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OF THE WESTERN END OF MINER STREET, YREKA. 
Home of Yreka Journal. 
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the little engine can now be 


THE OLD STAGE CORNER, YREKA. 


houses and beautiful residences, becoming 
the principal town of a county larger than 
some States. Once only, in 1871, was the 
place visited by a disastrous fire, and at 
that time was all but destroyed. It was 
soon rebuilt ina more substantial manner. 

When the Southern Pacific railroad ex- 
tended its line northward from Redding, 
Yreka was left to one side about six miles. 
With commendable pluck the citizens set 
about forming a joint stock company for 
the purpose of building a railroad of their 
own to connect with the main line, and 


seen making its daily trips 
over the hill east of town to 
connect with the Southern Pa- 
cific line at Montague. Nearly 
every property owner in the 
town owns stock in this little 
road and takes a pride in the 
fact that each year since it has 
been built it has: more than 
paid running expenses. | 
Yreka has three churches, 
Episcopal, Catholic, and Meth- 
odist, a free public library, a 
cozy theater, three hotels, and 
other attractions that testify 
to the soundness of the place. 
The court house in course of construc- 
tion is acknowledged by all who have 
seen it to be unsurpassed. in its archi- 
tectural beauty by any public building 
inthe State. For years this town was 
the home station of the California and 
Oregon and Idaho stage line. The ma- 
jority of: the residents yet remember the 
long rough rides over the mountains, when 
the railway terminus was at Red Bluff on 
the south and Roseburg on the north. 
Those were the days when the road agents 


often reaped a harvest, and the dust of 


THE BEE HIVE, A YREKA DEPARTMENT STORE. | 
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SISKIYOU COUNTY BANK AND CLARENDON HOTEL. 


many an honest miner went to fill the 
coffers of Black Bart or some highwayman 
equally bold. Hawkinsville, two miles 
from Yreka, once a busy town around 
which were many rich claims, has re- 
lapsed into a quiet little village. There 


is a mine of some importance located near 
here, however, and with the improve- 
ment in methods of mining, the town may 
one day awake from its slumbers and again 
be the bustling camp of the fifties. 

It soon became evident to the numerous 


LOOKING EAST ON MINER STREET FROM FRANCO-AMERICAN HOTEL. 
Maurice Renner’s and the Engine House. 
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A BUSINESS CORNER OF YREKA. 
Walbridge & Carr Mercantile Company. 


miners who had been led to Yreka by the 
exaggerated stories about the wealth of 
the flats that they would soon work out, 
and so prospectors began to start out in 
every direction, and as story after story 
came back regarding their rich strikes, it 
was not long before every little stream in 
the western part of the county was teem- 
ing with miners carrying a pick, shovel, 
and pan, seeking their fortune. Down 


the treacherous Klamath, which rushes 
in its mad course through great gorges and 
over immense bowlders, they found their 
way, and at first began mining on a small 
scale, gradually enlarging their methods 
until now along this turbulent stream more 
than a dozen river claims can be found in 
operation, with immense wheels at work 
hoisting the gravel from the bed of the 
river, which has been turned from its 


YREKA’S WAGON FACTORY AND PRINCIPAL STABLES. 
Nehrbass & Harmon and Martin & Irwin. 
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course by expensive wingdam- 
ming. The latest method for 
mining this stream is with an 
immense dredger that scoops 
the gravel from the bed of the 
river and deposits it in the 
sluices. This stream has with- 
out a doubt the richest deposits 
of gold of any in the State. 
During the past year two large 
companies have purchased 
claims on: this river, and are 
now operating with expensive 
plants. All along the river 
small mining camps are found, 
all of which have reminiscences both 
interesting and exciting. Among the 
principal camps are Oak Bar, Hamburg 
Bar, Thompson Creek, and Happy Camp, 
the latter being the home of the jolly 
Martin Cuddahy, who is known through- 
out the State. Happy Camp is the termi- 
nus of the wagon road from Fort Jones, 
and is a supply point for miners located 
on the Klamath river. Some fourteen 
miles below is the Bunker Hill mine, 


HAWKINSVILLE. 


which promises again to’ become one of 
the greatest producers of the country. 
On Scott river the little town of Scott 


Bar is situated only a short distance from 


where the Scott and the Klamath join. it 
is one of the most prosperous mining 


towns inthe county. The greatest draw-. 
back to the country along the Klamath 


and Scott rivers is the miserable condition 
of the roads, and the citizens of this 


county will welcome a law that will com-— 
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WATER POWER DITCH OF THE YREKA ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT. 
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TWO VIEWS OF YREKA LIGHT WORKS ON SHASTA RIVER. 


pel the keeping of the county highways fit 


for travel with some comfort, at least the 
greater part of the year. 

Quartz valley and Oro Fino adjoin 
Scott valley, and are among the most 
notable mining sections of the county. At 
Oro Fino a number of large hydraulic 
mines are in operation whenever there is 
sufficient water to run the giants, which 
is usually from January to July of each 
year. 

At the head of the rich and fertile Scott 
valley, where the farming and dairying 
industry has been enlarging from year to 
year, the picturesque little town of Fort 
Jones is situated. It was formerly an In- 


dian fort, but was abandoned years ago 
and is now a prosperous little town of five 
or six hundred inhabitants. A bank, :sev- 
eral stores, and numerous other business 
enterprises, speak for the condition of the 
town, which is surrounded by a large 
number of industrious and_ successful 
farmers. 


HARRIS’S STAGE ON SALMON MOUNTAIN. 
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THE JULIEN RANCH IN THE SHADOW OF MOUNT SHASTA. 
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JULIEN RANCH CATTLE. 


Twelve miles south of Fort Jones the 
old town of Rough and Ready, now known 
as Etna Mills, is situated in the shadow 
of the Salmon mountain. This town to 
a great extent is fed by the rich mining 
section in the Salmon River country. It 
has made rapid strides during the past 
few years and is destined to be one of 
the most prosperous cities in the northern 
part of California. About a year agoa 


disastrous fire visited the town, and a 
large portion of the business section was 
destroyed, but it has since been rebuilt 
with modern and substantial brick build- 
ings. Under the direction of the Etna De- 
velopment Company numerous improve- 
ments are under consideration, among 


them being the introduction of an electric 


light plant and a city water works. Six 


miles from Etna is the flourishing little 


COLONEL STONE’S STAGE, YREKA MOUNTAIN. 
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‘ WESTERN HOTEL, FORT JONES. 
MAIN STREET LOOKING NORTH, FORT JONES. 
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THE FERTILE FIELDS OF SCOTT VALLEY. 


town.of Callahans, where much is being 
done in developing mines. It is an im- 
portant supply point for a portion of Scott 
valley. 

“Over the Salmon mountain the little 


town of Sawyers Bar is perhaps more. 


like the old mining camps of ’49 than any 
place in Siskiyou. It has only been 
within the past few years that a wagon 
road has been built into that country, all 
the provisions and supplies having been 
carried by pack trains, and even now the 
same trains are making their regular 
trips over the mountains to points south of 
Sawyers Bar. Fourteen miles below this 


mining camp, and reached only by the 


‘county trail,’’ is the little town called 
Forks of Salmon, the home of that sturdy 
old pioneer, William P. Bennett. His 
placer mining interests are probably the 
largest of any single owner in Siskiyou. 
it is in this district also that the famous 
Black Bear, Gold Run, Salmon River, 
Gold Ball, and other producing mines, are 
located. These will be described in a later 
article on the mining operations in Siski- 
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you. All eyes are turned towards the Sal- 
mon River country as that is where the 
rich strikes in the future are looked for. 

The business interests of this country 
are widening every year and nota vil- 
lage in the county can complain that it 
does not receive its share of the profit. 
Merchants are extending their business 
to all sections of the county, and great 
teams drawn by six and eight horses are 
daily encountered on the mountains, 
loaded with freight for the miners and 
farmers. 

Reminiscences of the famous Modoc 
war, which occurred in Siskiyou county 
in the fall and winter of 1872 and spring 
of 1873, are still recalled around the 
hearthstone of many a family in North- 
ern California, and a marble slab in the 
little cemetery on the hillside surrounded 


by the waving pines marks the resting 


place of the brave hearts that perished 
through the perfidy of Indians even more 
treacherous than the bloodthirsty Apa- 
ches. The story of this tribe, which in 
1872 roamed over the eastern valleys of 
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Siskiyou, plundering the farms, and mur- 
dering the settlers and their families, will 
go down in history as the most ungrate- 
ful and treacherous warfare ever waged 
upon the whites on the Pacific Coast. 
The first treaty with the Modoc tribe 
was made by the people of Yreka in 
1856, through Judge A. M. Rosborough 
and with the old chief of the Modocs, 
‘‘Schonches,’’ and it is to the credit of 
the old Indian that until his death he did 
allin his power to compel his people to 
live up to the provisions of that treaty. 
On the 14th of October, 1864, a treaty 
was made at Klamath Lake, Oregon, be- 


tween commissioners on the part of the 
United States and the chiefs and the head 
men of the Modoc and Klamath Indians, 
by the terms of which those tribes ceded 
to the United States all their title to cer- 
tain lands, and agreed to move upon 
what was known as the Klamath reser- 
vation. After a few amendments the 
treaty was finally proclaimed by the 
President of the United States on Febru- 
ary 17th, 1870. 

The old chief Schonches and more 
than half of his tribe immediately moved 
upon the reservation, but a band of about 
two hundred, under the leadership of 
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Captain Jack, Black Jim, and Scarfaced 
Charley, three reckless and lawless lead- 
ers, persistently refused to go upon the 
reservation in accordance with thetreaty, 
but roamed about the country levying 
blackmail upon the settlers, demanding 
whatever they wanted, for the use of 
what they termed their lands. These 
acts finally became unbearable, and it 
was determined hy the government that 
their insubordination and defiance should 
no longer be tolerated. Accordingly 
upon the recommendation of the Indian 
commissioners an order was issued to 
have Captain Jack’s band moved upon 
the Klamath reservation, peaceably if 


possible, but forcibly if necessary. On 
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the 25th of November in 1872, a messen- 
ger was dispatched to Captain Jack to 
make an appointment to meet the com- 
missioners, but the lawless chief returned 
word that his friends were white men in| 
Yreka city and that, ‘‘ No white man tell 
me what Ido. Ino goupon reservation. 
I done with talking.”’ 

Knowing that the Indians meant what 
they said, the commissioners turned the 
matter over to the military with the in- 
structions that no blood be shed if it were 
possible to avoid it, and that not a gun 
should be fired unless the Indians fired 
first. Captain Jackson, in command of 
the troops, left Fort Klamath at noon on 
the 28th day of November and marched 
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until he reached the Modoc camp at seven 
o'clock the following morning. He at 
once called upon the head men to come 
out of the tents and talk with him. Scar- 


faced Charley was the only one to make > 


his appearance, whom Captain Jackson 
assured that he did not come ,o fight but 
to ask the Indians to go upon the reserva- 
tion. He told them further that ample 
provisions would be furnished them at 
Camp Yainox, and that they should be 
fully protected in all their rights. 

After talking for about an hour, Scar- 
faced Charley finally: said that they 
would not go upon the reservation, and at 
the same time remarked that he would 
‘‘killan officer anyway,’’ —and he shot 
several holes through the coat sleeve of 
Lieutenant Boutelle, whereupon Captain 
Jackson shot at Charley, and a general 
fight ensued. : 

This was the opening of one of the 


most heartless wars on the part of an 


Indian tribe ever recorded. In conversa- 
tion with Judge Rosborough Scarfaced 
Charley afterwards said that he did not 
fire the shot at the officer, but another 
Indian discharged his gun accidentally, 
Immediately after this first battle mes- 
sengers were dispatched to notify the 
settlers, but the work was poorly done ; 
a large number met with a horrible fate 
at the hands of the treacherous Modocs. 
The leaders of the Modoc war were ten 


in number and were the most heartless . 


and brutal of their tribe. The famous 
Captain Jack was chief of the band and 
was second in the nation, old Schonches 
then being on the Yainox reservation. 
The old chief was very aged and Jack was 
the real head of the nation. He was de- 
scribed as having a sharp, aquiline nose, 
high, broad forehead, and was in every 
respect a typical Indian warrior and like- 
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wise a man of remarkable mental power. 
He said he would never surrender, as the 
Modocs had never been vanquished by 
either their white or red foes. ‘‘ Schon- 
ches John,’’ a brother of the old chief, 
was a sharp, wily man, said to be great 
in council, and was renowned as a 
warrior, having always been a deter- 
mined foe to the whites. ‘‘ Black Jim,’’ 
‘‘«Curly-Headed Doctor,’’ ‘‘ Shack Nasty 
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Jim,’’ ‘‘Bogus Charley,’’ ‘‘ Young Schon- 
ches,’’ ‘* Scarfaced Charley,’’ ‘‘ Ellen’s 
Man,’’ and ‘* Hooka Jim,’’ completed the 
list, all as treacherous as any redmen 
that ever roamed the hills of America. 
Hooka Jim was perhaps the most brutal 
of the lot, and had more butcheries laid 
at his door than any other. Even the 
Indians themselves looked upon him as a 
bad man. 
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Captain Jack and his two hundred 
braves retreated to the Lava Beds, and 
here for several weeks the wily Indians 
parleyed with the commissioners until it 
became too evident that some deviltry 
was on foot. Rosborough, who had been 
appointed as one of the commissioners, had 


several consultations with Captain Jack 
and his men, but they all resulted in 
nothing and. an ultimatum was sent that 
the Indians must fight or surrender. The 
Lava Beds were an ideal natural fortress, 
and it was a perilous undertaking to con- 
quer this handful of rebellious Indians. 
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A few small battles had been fought 
with the Modocs up to this time, but few 
of the soldiers or Indians had been killed, 
the majority of the sufferers having been 
the defenseless settlers. ‘‘ Tobe,’’ a Mo- 
doc squaw who had married a white man 
named Riddle, was friendly to the whites 
and told them how sne had heard Cap- 
tain Jack and his followers planning 
to assassinate the peace commissioners, 


then composed of Meacham, General 
Canby, Dyar, Thomas, and Rosborough. 
Most of the commissioners placed no faith 
in what Tobe told them. The Indians 
had for a long time been trying to get the 
commissioners to meet them for consulta- 
tion when all the commissioners were 
present. On the 11thday of April, 1873, 
an appointment was made with the Mo- 
docs for the commissioners to meet them, 
General Canby, Doctor Thomas, Mea- 
cham, and Dyar, attending the meeting. 
Rosborough was in Shasta county hold- 
ing court. Riddle and his wife Tobe went 
along as interpreters. | 

The commission found in the Lava 
Beds, where the place of meeting was 
agreed upon, about eight Indians to talk 
the matter over. The Indians asked,the 
commissioners to go a mile further, and 
in the face of warnings from Riddle and 
his wife, who told them that treachery 
was in the air, they complied and followed 
Boston and Bogus Charley. 
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_ They found on the ground near Captain soldiers, fell dead with a bullet through 
Jack’s cave, sitting carelessly about,Cap- his brain. Schonches John shot Meacham, 
tain Jack and seven of his followers. who was badly but not fatally wounded. 
After talking for perhaps fifteen minutes, Another killed Doctor Thomas, while 
Jack stepped up to General Canby, say- Commissioner Dyar when the first shot 
ing, ‘‘ Hetuck,’’— meaning, ‘‘ Already,’’ was fired jumped and ran, and escaped. 
—and snapped his pistol at his head. The dread cry went through the mili- 
The cap missed fire, but the treacherous tary camp, a short distance away, that 
red devil quickly snapped it again, and the commissioners had been attacked, 
brave General Canby, loved by all his and immediately the soldiers formed to 
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sweep the Lava Beds, anxious to be led 
against the treacherous devils. 

A sad sight greeted their eyes when 
they reached the place. First, they 
found Meacham, able to speak but a hor- 
rible looking sight. Next they came to 
the body of Thomas, shot, and stripped 
to the waist, but not disfigured. A little 
further on they came to the body of the 
brave General Canby, shot through the 
head and stripped naked. The Modocs 
from that moment were hunted down 
like beasts. 

The Modocs managed to reach the fam- 
ous Captain Jack’s cave, and here they 
defied the soldiers. The troops were fi- 
nally compelled to shell the caves-and 
deep crevices in the lava beds, and final- 
ly drove the Indians out, but not until 
many soldiers had lost their lives. Final- 
ly, on June 2d, 1873, after months of 
desperate fighting, Captain Jack, Schon- 
ches John, and the other Modocs, sur- 
rendered. The services which the band 
of Warm Spring Indians from Oregon 
rendered the soldiers did more than any- 


thing else to effect the capture of the red- 

skins. Captain Jack, Black Jim, Boston 

Charley, and Schonches John, were tried 
by a military court at Fort Klamath, and 

were hanged, while the remainder of the 

Modocs taking part in the war were sent 

rage of the soldiers at this terrible scene, 
removed all consideration of mercy tow- 

to the Indian Territory. 

This northern county with its rugged 
mountains and fertile valleys has passed 
through many exciting scenes, recorded 
only in the hearts of her aged inhabitants. 
It will not be long until the pioneers 
who took an active part in this early his- 
tory will have passed away, and the 
stories of pioneer life will then lose one 
half their charm. But future genera- 
tions will reap the benefit of the years of 
weary toil and hardships passed in shap- 
ing this vast section of the Golden State, 
an empire within itself.' ; 


Robert J. Nixon. 


‘All the photographs reproduced in this article and in its 
continuation in next month's issue, which will be specially de- 
voted to the mines of Siskiyou, are by C. A. Lare of Etna. 
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OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS DAY. 


(ZREAT sound is echoing through the trembling air, 
And shadowy wings are hovering everywhere. 

A wondering girl holds fast a child, God given, 

O’er slumbering Bethlehem the clouds are riven. 


The day awakes. O day of days, thy glory dawns! 
And flaming, pales the light of other morns. 

Whilst throuzh the illumined arches of the sky, 

The sweep of wings like heavenly breaths come nigh. 


In pierced wall a low-browed door is set, 

And high within the springing arches let 

The fitful firelight play among their shades, 
Deep in their somber depths it pales and fades. | 


In recessed stall, lo! a rude bed is spread. 
Here, too the friendly sweet-breathed cattle fed, 
And here, O Virgin chosen of the skies, 

On thy white breast the hope of nations lies ! 


The mother light is burning in her holy face. 

Like a white flame, it lighteth all the place. 
Resting upon her boy a crown of fire ; 

The while’s that wondrous song is chanted nigher ! 


Ah gentle girl, so fair, so strange to see! 

A world has waited, agonized for thee! 

Lift thy sweet boy, high lift him o’er thy head 

By his pink hand its kingdom shall be led. 
| Harriet Winthrop Waring. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: May it 
be known that the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
is and always has been an open forum, 
in which all religions, societies, parties, 
and fraternities, have equal rights. No 
one is excluded save the reviler of God 
and the defamer of our country, and no 
one is favored for partisan or sectarian 
reasons. Rounsevelle Wildman. 

Editor and Manager. 


| THE OVERLAND supported 
Charter Making and did what it could to favor 
the adoption of the late 
“*New ”’ Charter. We think 
we can confess this much 
without being branded as 
**partisan,’’ and moreover the writer is relieved 
that it did not carry. The statements are para- 
doxical but possible of explanation. Anything 
is better than the charter we are now living 
under. None at all is just as good. It is all 
powerful and yet has no power whatever. The 
election of city officials is a perfect farce when 
the party bosses pick out the delegates to nom- 
inating conventions and instruct the delegates to 
vote for the men they name. The citizens go to 
the polls, they vote for Democrat, Republican, 
or Independent, according to their party affili- 
ations, but they always vote for the creature 
of some boss. If the intelligent voter would 
attend the nominating conventions of his party, 
even as a spectator, every two years, he 
would soon find out how little his vote at the 
polls really amounts to, and his idea of the 
power of the ballot in American government 
would be sadly shattered. However, itis useless 
to ** kick against the pricks,’’ and the man who 
has made a study of the situation and tries to 
warn his friends is put down as a ‘‘ reformer ’”’ 
and acrank. The people will not take an intel- 
ligent interest in politics, and yet they grumble 
because they are mismanaged. 
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San Francisco. 


The passage of the late New Charter would 
have destroyed in a great measure the power of 
the bosses, but it would have done great injus- 
tice to the corporations. The boss strives to 
cover his own doings by arraying the voters 
against the corporations. It is an old, old polit- 
ical trick, and one that is always successful. 
When safely in power the boss at once makes 
friends with the corporations until the next elec- 
tion. Then a lot of soreheads how! that the 
wicked corporations have bought the Super- 
visors, the Assessor, the Tax Collector, and the 
Mayor, never pausing to think in their self- 
righteousness that they themselves are to blame 
—that they have given their consent to laws 
that must breed corruption rather than protect 
life and property. Those are not sounding 
phrases, they are cold facts. Corporations must 
live and they have the same rights as the hum- 
blest individual. As long as the voter refuses to 
give the same painstaking study to the subject 
of municipal government that he does to his own 
business, and as long as our charter-makers refuse 
to take advantage of the experience of the older 
countries in city government, then the OVER- 
LAND is in favor of formulating a charter once a 
year, of discussing and picking it to pieces, of 
voting on it and defeating it, until a charter shall 
be made that will be fair to all concerned, one 
that has been tried and found satisfactory by 
other cities in this country and abroad, that will 
do away with the boss and at the same time pro- 
tect capital, guarantee economy, and place a pre- 
mium on honesty. 

All this is possible and has been done in Eng- 
land and Germany. We are quick enough to 
imitate England in clothes and manners, and 
accept her decisions on questions of finance, why 
not give a little attention to the fruits of her riper 
experience in the government of municipalities ? 
We are a hundred years behind her in this, and 
instead of taking advantage of her wisdom, we 
go groping along in the dark. Let our coming 
charter-makers read Doctor Stallard’s articie in 
this number of the OVERLAND. 
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An Elastic Currency. 


' THE St. George Vineyard, at Maltermoro, in 
Fresno county, is notable for several things aside 
from its wine,— of which, of course, no opinion is 
here pronounced. One of these things is that it 
claims to possess the largest wine vat in the world, 
holding 79,000 gallons, or nearly twice the 49,000 
gallons of the world famous Great Tun of Heidel- 
berg. | 

But the matter that we wish to speak of here 
is the method it used to overcome a local money 
stringency during the last grape harvest. The 
idea is not new, having been used in the great 
haciendas of Mexico for many years and in other 
places, but it is new in its local application to 
conditions in this State, and so worth noticing. 
The manager, Mr. W. Gesner Allan, writes : — 


Enclosed you will find sample copies of our 
due bills which were issued last year to enable 
us to cope with an unexpected financial strin- 
gency caused by the extremely high rate of in- 
terest demanded by the banks for money. We 


had plenty of sound, merchantable wine in the 


cellars to use as a basis of credit, and in order to 
get money enough to handle the grape crop of 
this neighborhood,-we issued about $10,000.00 
worth of our own paper, payable, as you will ob- 
serve, in merchandise. In this manner we were 
able to handle over two thousand tons of grapes 
Which otherwise would have rotted on the vines, 
as at that time there was no other market for 
them. Notes were not issued to employees for 
labor 5. all our labor bills are paid in cash as 
We believe that labor should be the first charge 


over everything. The notes were issued to men. 


Who had grapes to sell. We wanted to buy 
grapes but we had no money, so we issued due 
bills which were just as good to the men as cash, 
lor the reason that they were redeemable in gro- 
ceries at any time, and the men of course had to 
eat. All grape men paid their Japs for picking 
bv means of these due bills and the Japs in turn 


> 
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paid their grocery bills by means of these due 
bills, so that they really became a sort of a cir- 
culating medium. All the notes issued have long 


since been retired. 

This is by no means a new idea in finance, it 
is the old Hierarchical system, it is the system 
by which the Russian government is now build- 
ing its trans-Siberian railroad and is the sys- 
tem which, if adopted in the United States, would 
obviate all possibilities of: many of our financial 
calamities. 


Preserve the [lissions. 


Looking at it from a purely artistic and archi- 
tectural standpoint the Missions should certainly 
be preserved. There is no other style of archi- 
tecture so fitting in a Californian landscape. 
The tile roof and the adobe, the blue sky, the 
palms, and the roses, are the natural product of 
the climate and surrounding conditions. 

The gingerbread buildings of our summer and 
winter resorts do not fit our landscape. The old 
ramshackle building, once the Cliff house, was 
infinitely more fit in its place than. the present 
structure. In the Yosemite, the Stoneman house 
was always a feeble and annoying discord in the 
surrounding harmony of Nature. It was like the 
shrill chirp of Some social baignoire bud in inter- 
ruption of a grand conceft. 

This appeal is made from a purely disinter- 
ested standpoint, and of course it will meet with 
opposition from those who desire the destruction 
of the Missions through the rabid sentiment 
that finds expression against everything and 
nyathing that smacks of Jesuitry. Those that 
measure the success or failure of any great move- 
ment by sixty years of existence, suddenly ter- 
minated by the infusion of purely worldly senti- 
ments,— the romance of barter and sale,— will 
always cry aloud for the destruction of the Mis- 
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certainly will the renaissance be an accomplished 
. fact; for that which is good and beautiful can 
never be destroyed. 


sion buildings and the destruction of Mission 
sentiments. The lover of the beautiful, how- 
ever, will sigh for a Mission renaissance and as 


— 


P. N. Boeringer. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs.' 


MRS. JEWETT’S last book is as good as the 
rest cure. After living with her among the old 
fashioned, easy-going fisher-folk of a little Maine 
village through two hundred pages, one is ready 
to go back to the bustle of the city thankful for 
even so short a vacation. There is no attempt 
at a story in the work. The tale runs along ina 
rambling sort of a way, halting from time to time 
to make the acquaintance of a new friend or di- 
gressing to take a short excursion among the 
sunny islands that line the coast.. There are bits 
of gossip, amusing and pathetic; life histories 
told in a sentence, glimpses of lovemaking and 
funerals, and peeps in upon family skeletons. 
The book is enjoyable from cover to cover, and 
will find a place for itself in many hearts. 


Balizac’s Fame and Sorrow.’ 


ANY one of the six stories in Fame and Sorrow 
contains fire and incident enough to fill a three 
hundred page modern novel. Every one of the 
tales contains an episode that contains possibil- 
ities of a story of twice its length. The first in 
the collection under review is really a condensed 
novel and it has all the machinery, all the inter- 
est, all the detail, of a long story. Fame and 
Sorrow, Colonel Chabert, The Atheist’s Mass, 
La Grande Breteche, The Purse, and La Grena- 
diere, are all masterpieces of the novelist’s art 
and student’s insight. 

The book is translated by Mrs. Wormely, and 
is uniform with the Roberts Brothers Edition. 

'The Country of the Pointed Firs. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1896. Sr.25. 


2Fame and Sorrow. By Honoré De Balzac. Boston. Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
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Henry James’s Last Novel.’ 


The Other House is so little like ‘* Daisy Miller.” 
that one would never have ascribed it to the 
same author. In it Mr. James has sacrificed 
interest to literary finish and its readers feel its 
unreality from start to finish. It reminds one of 
a play on the stage and as such it would make a 
hit. Its sentiment, passion, and climax, are 
the incidents of a stage plot. Moreover, its life 
is the life of its conversations. In fact it is no- 
thing more than a bundle of clever talk between 
a lot of clever people. 

Rose Armiger, the pretty villain. is a bit too 
artificial to command either the admiration or the 
hatred of the reader, while the character of Tony 
Bream is far too weak to make anyone but 
James’s heroines fall in love with him. Withal 
the story is bright, light, and artistic, which is a 
sufficient excuse for its perusal. 


Dainty Classics.‘ 


THE name of Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, 
Maine, has in the last two years become world 
wide famous as a publisher of dainty booklets. 
In the past we have repeatedly called attention, 
editorially and otherwise, to the class and quality 
of his books. They areall so petite and charming 
that onereally needs to see them fully to appreci- 

te. To his ‘‘ Old World Series ’’ he has added 
The Kasidah of Hagi Abdu El-Tegdi, which will, 
without doubt eventually rank next after Fitz 
Gerald’s ‘*‘ Rubaiyat,’’ and De Nerval’s Sylvie : 
Souvenirs Du Valois, which Andrew Lang calls 


3The Other House. By Henry James. New York: The 
Macmillan Co’: 1896. For: sale in San Francisco by The 
Emporium Boeok-Department. 

+Thomas B. Mosher, Publisher. Portland, Maine. 
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‘‘one of the little masterpieces of the world.”’ 
The publisher has commenced ‘‘ The Brocade 
Series’? with Walter Pater’s The Child in the 
House, Richard Jefferies’ The Pageant of Summer, 
and the translation by William Morris of The Story 
of Armts and Amile. 

All of these works are classics, little known to 
the general reading public, hence the privilege of 


perusing them in the exquisite dress Mr. Mosher 


has given them will be doubly appreciated. In 
addition to their tasteful binding and letter press, 
they are daintily wrapped and sealed and en- 
closed in beautiful little boxes, covered with a 
watered silk end-paper of exquisite design. They 
are just the thing for a dainty holiday present. 


The Poetry of Pope.’ 


NO STUDENT of poetry can afford to neglect 
Pope. One may not go so far as Lord Byron 
did in praise, but the praise, so far as it goes, 
must be unqualified. The fact that he is still 
studied and read is the strongest proof of his 
greatness. There have been many editions of 
his poetical works. The present, which is prac- 
tically a reprint of the Globe edition with the 
correction of a mumber of obvious misprints and 
with a few notable additions, can scarcely fail to 
become the standard. It contains interesting re- 
prints of ‘‘the Rape of the Lock,’ and ‘‘the 
Dunciad,”’ from the first editions, most valuable 
for comparison; it also has an index of first 
lines which will be a convenience not found in 
other editions. 

Doctor Ward’s biographical sketch leaves no- 
thing t» be desired and his appreciation of Pope’s 
literary significance will strike the critic as emi- 
nently fair and judicial. There are portraits of 
Pope, Spenser, Addison, Queen Anne, Cibber, 
Dean Swift, Dr. Donne, and Moliére, views of 
_ Pope’s villa at Twickenham and of Windsor 
castle from the river. Facsimiles and repro- 
ductions of early frontispieces add to the value of 
the edition, which will be found eminently ad- 
apted for school and class as well as home use. 
The whole is printed from new plates prepared 
with the most scrupulous care. 


Crawford’s Taquisara.’ 


Taquisara, Marion Crawford’s latest novel, 
although one of his strongest in plot, is almost 
too full of sensational tragedy, with the ancient 
methods of pillow smothering and poison, to be 

‘Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited with notes and introduc- 


tory memoir by Adolphus William Ward. Two vols., per set, 
. Y. Crowell: New York: 1896: 

it aquisara. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The 

\a.millan Company: 2 vols.: 1896. For-sale in San Fran- 

cisco by Wm. Doxey. 


a true picture of modern Italian love and romance. 
Were it not for the heroine, who has in her a 
touch of the *‘new Woman,’’-—of all that is admir- 


_able in the new woman,—the other characters 


with one exception, would seem to be living in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, so musty and 
conventional do they seem. Although we do 
not read enough of Taquisara, his influence is 
felt, from the moment he appears. The death of 
Bosio and the attempted poisoning of Veronica 
are the most artistic bits in the story. The des- 
cription of the old castle at Muro and its sur- 
roundings gives one a vivid idea of Italian peas- 
ant life and scenery, — and one closes the book 
with a sense of relief that at last the author has 
decided, after so many tragedies, to let the two 
most charming characters love and be happy. 


Plants and Their Children.’ 


IN EVERY way Plants and Their Children is a 
most interesting and attractive book for young 
people, and one which will fill a place now vacant 
both in schoo] and at home. It consists of a 
series of easy lessons or readings on the won- 
ders of plant life, written in such a charming 
manner as to make them as entertaining for 


children as stories. In these lessons the various 


forms and curious features of familiar plants and 
trees, including their roots and stems, buds and 
leaves, fruits, seeds and flowers are all described 
in simple language. These studies in nature are 
not only interesting and instructive in them- 
selves but they teach, both by example and pre- 
cept, the most important lessons a child can 
learn,— to see, to think, and to observe for him- 
self, and thus become an intelligent student of 


nature which will prove a constant source of 


pleasure through life. 

The book is fully and most attractively illus- 
trated by the writer’s sister, Alice Josephine 
Smith. 


A Book on Books.’ 


HENRY LYMAN KOOPMAN, Librarian of 
Brown University, knows both books and human 
nature, and his insight and literary taste qualify 
him to speak with authority. 

The schoolboy needs such a book. Few read 
much before the age of twelve, few read widely 
after twenty. Within eight years one must select 
some few hundreds from the thousands of good 
books that await reading. There is need at once 


3Plants and their Children. By Mrs. William Stark Dana. 
American Book Company: New York: 1806. 

+The Mastery of Books.. By Henry Lyman Koopman, A. M, 
Amezican Book Company: New: York: 1897. 90 cents. 
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of restraint and encouragement, of guidance and 
freedom of choice. 

Mr. Koopman’s argument- for wide reading 
makes the mature reader regret opportunities 
missed. To the young, its incitement will come 
in time. In the discussion of how to read, the 
author urges very cogently the necessity of close 
attention and conscientious diligence. 

The author does not tell dogmatically just what 
to read. He tells simply how to select, laying 
down principles of guidance. He shows theright 
way, yet leaves freedom for-individual choice. 
His discussion of newspapers and fiction is espe- 
cially practical and tolerant. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Reference Books and Cata- 
logues’’ and on ‘‘ Memory and Note-Taking ”’ 
will appeal to every practical teacher. 

Mr. Koopman is an easy writer. Merely as lit- 
erary essays, many of these chapters take high 
place. | 


A Standard Edition of Dumas.’ 


WE HAVE reveiwed so often during the last 


two years the volumes of the splendid editions of | 


Dumas that Little, Brown & Company have 
placed upon the market, that we must take ad- 
vantage of the Holiday season as an excuse for 
praising and calling the attention of our readers 
to them once more. , 

Every public library will sooner or later cast 
about for high class editions of the standard nov- 
elists, and the owners of private libraries will find 
their collections incomplete without Dumas. In 
the edition under review there are forty-eight 
volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and illus- 
trated by etchings and wash drawings by the 
leading artists. Each novel contains a com- 
prehensive and exhaustive historical introduc- 
tion, besides the tabulated scheme of characters 
that aids the reader in fully understanding their 
relations to each other. 


The Best Napoleonic Memoir.: 


HAD the Great Napoleon known that to the 
mass of literature regarding himself and his epoch 
the very best contributor would be one who of all 
his officers was the least given to his worship, 
there is no question but that Baron Thiébault 
would have died a Marshal of the Empire instead 
of a Lieutenant General. 

The two volumes of Memoirs to which the 
translator, Mr. Arthur John Butler, has con- 


‘Dumas Complete Works. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 
2Memoirs of Baron Thiébault. Translated by Arthur John 
Butler New York: The Macmillan Company: 1896. Two 
vols. For sale in San Francisco by A. M. Robertson. 
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densed the original five, strike one from the start 
as being honest, in any case they are fresh, and 
as absorbing as a novel of Dumas. The author 
was a cultured man, far superior in breeding and 
education to the rough soldiers of the Republic 
and the Empire, and although a faithful servitor 
and an officer of mark, he seems to have gone 
through the exciting struggle with the cool, dis- 


passionate eye of a professional newspaper cor-_ 


respondent — he seems to have realized his obli- 
gation to posterity. He throws a new light on 
the character of Louis XVI. and in three short 
paragraphs strips him of his reputation of a 
‘good, easy man,’’ a well meaning monarch, 
and victim of the age and times. Marie Antoi- 
nette, too, as he knew her, was not the modest, 
passive martyr depicted by compassionate his- 
tory. The book is crowded with incident and ad- 
venture, never wordy, and will be read with in- 
terest regardless of its historical character. The 
volumes are well made, and contain portraits, 
maps, and plans. 


Straus’s Roger Williams.’ 


MR. STRAUS’S book on Roger Williams em- 


phasizes the world’s lack of information about © 


‘“the pioneer of religious liberty.’’ It contains 
but 234 pages of large type, and a considerable 
part of that is taken up with summaries of the 
controversial pamphlets written by Williams and 
his opponents, and with the general affairs of the 
colonies. There is even less knowledge of the 
man himself than of Shakspere. True there is 
no doubt as to the spelling of Williams’s name, 
but on the other hand, Mr. Straus was able to 
find no portrait of Williams that he considered 
authentic enough to use in his volume. The 
statue of Williams, which with General Greene’s 
was Rhode Island’s contribution to Statuary Hall 
in the National Capitol, is confessedly an ideali- 
zation, — which, after all, may be an advantage. 
It is hard to realize now the violent and start- 
ling novelty of the toleration idea which Williams 
introduced to the modern world. Like the law of 
gravitation or the circulation of the blood, the 
notion that you can’t make a good Christian out 
of a heretic by flogging, or branding, or even 
hanging him has become such a self-evident 
truth, that it requires an effort to put the mind 
into the position of the fathers who held that 
such a doctrine would not only “‘ cut the nerve 
of missions,” but paralyze both Church and 
State. Greater glory than to have been the Co- 
lumbus of such a discovery comes to no man. 


3Roger Williams. By Oscar S. Straus. New York: The 
Century Company: 1806. 
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The Ebbing of the Tide.‘ 


LOUIS BECKE has crowded into the 292 pages 


of his book of South Sea tales more blood and 
slaughter than is often found in cloth covers, and 
yet the setting is so out of the usual that the 
ghastly element does not seem to obtrude itself 
unduly. There are dainty and pretty stories too, 
as ‘* Ninia,”’ the tale of the maiden adrift in the 
boat, — cynical, also, as ‘* Mrs. Liardet,’’ as well 
as the frankly horrible ones like ‘‘ An Honour to 
the Service,’’ and indeed the majority of the tales. 
Over them all is the witchery of the tropical 
ocean, of waving palms and the dashing of surf 
on coral reefs, of the free rover’s life, and of the 
languorous grace and barbaric frenzy of the Poly- 
nesians. It was bold to name a book so like 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Ebb Tide,’’ and the name is not 
new even aside from that, but Mr. Becke gives 
his readers pleasure enough to cause them to 
overlook his presumption; for not even Steven- 
son gives himself up so thoroughly to the spirit 
of the lifehe is writing about. The beach comber, 
the remittance man, the Bully Hayeses, and all 
their tribes, are drawn with full knowledge and 
_ sympathetic touch. 


Recent Verse.—I. 


SEVERAL of the books of poetry that lie on 
the reviewing table demand special consideration 
because they are the work of OVERLAND con- 
-tributors. Itis true we may view these with a 
partial eye and beinclined to maintain that all our 
chickens have yellow legs, and yet an impartial 
judge would doubtless concede our claim that of 
the books here to be reviewed those by the 
OVERLAND contributors are far the better. 


The first of these is Pebbles and Shells,’ a collec- 
tion of poems by Clarence Hawkes, ‘‘ the blind 


poet.”” At the age of thirteen Mr. Hawkes lost 


his sight, but he must have been a most observ- 
ant youngster, for his poems published now that 
he is about twice that age are remarkably full of 
the color sense, and there is never a false touch 
in color expressions that would betray the poet’s 
infirmity. His work is divided into poems of 
nature, of war and patriotism, of love, of child- 
hood, of old New England, and miscellaneous. 
They vary in length from several hundred lines 
to quatrains. OVERLAND readers are familiar 
rather with the shortest of them. The poems. 
are not of equal merit and it would be easy to 
pick out lines marred by solecisms and prosaic 
phrases, but there is enough of the genuine ring 


‘The Ebbing of the Tide. By Louis Becke. Philadelphia: 
J. 5. Lippincott & Co. 1896. 


_-Psbbles and Shells. By Clarence Hawkes. Picturesque 
Pur 'shing Company: Northampton, Mass.: 1895. 


of poetry about them to allure the reader into go- 
ing all through the book. It is unnecessary to 
quote; for half a dozen examples may be found in 
OVERLAND files. 


Of a different sort of verse, on a far higher 
plane of culture, are the poems of Flora Mac- 
donald Shearer, The Legend of Aulus.* \t should 
be a matter of just pride to Californians that in 
this State can be written and published a book Of 
verse of so high a quality as Mrs. Shearer’s. 
There is a sureness of touch, a nicety of dis- 
crimination in her choice of words and images, 
that lend a reader confidence. He may give 
himself up to pleasure in the melody of the verse 
and the beauty of the thought, sure that no rude 
jar will come to spoil his enjoyment. 

The long poem that gives name to the collec- 
lection shows sustained power. The _ shorter 
ones cover all the modern forms of verse, the 
ballad, the sonnet, and so on. Mrs. Shearer’s 
sonnets, be it remarked with gratitude, are all 


true sonnets, and not ragged ‘‘fourteeners,”’ 


posing as such. The spirit of the verses is 
rather that of one who comes to power of expres- 
sion late in life. There is little of the exuberance 
of youth in them, rather the restrained power 
and the calm insight that experience and suffer- 
ing bring; happy the spirit left by the fires of 
pain and disappointment so sweet and gentle 
as that of this little book. OOVERLAND readers 
have had examples of Mrs. Shearer’s lines. | 


Differing widely as the poles from the simple 
natural rhymes of Hawkes or the deeper poetry 
of Mrs. Shearer, are the verses of Arthur Gris- 
som.* The name reveals the fact that here we 
have the vers de societé, that my lady’s fan and 
Dan Cupid’s bow will figure largely as “‘ prop- 
erties.”’? Butin this line of verse Mr. Grissom 
need fear comparison with no American writer of 
the day, his lines have not the exquisite finish 
and delicacy of Dobson’s perhaps, but they are 
pleasing, and—to quote Lincoln’s commendation 
without the gentle sarcasm it originally held — 
for those that like that kind of thing are just the 
kind of thing they like. -And that is saying no 
little ; for in no other sort of verse are the stand- 
ards of finish and workmanship so exacting. 

Mr. Grissom has also acknowledgments to the 
OVERLAND in his preface, but since his work 


has not been recent in these pages we quote :— 


BEFORE THE BALL. 


Dead in an aljen land, and alone! 
Shot by a bravo, swarth and bold ;— 


3The Legend of Aulus. By Flora Macdonald Shearer. 
William Doxey: San Francisco: 1806. 

4Beaux and Belles. By Arthur Grissom. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York : 1896. 
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Dead! Is it true? —and I loved him so! 
Though bought by another’s gold. 


i am ready, Lisette, am | not — almost? 
And now — myrings and my furs are here? 
Ah, yes —there— thanks! I’m perfect, you 


sa 
I’11 be down in a moment, dear! 


Dead! he is dead — and | sent him away, 
And | loved him as only a woman loves ! 

Dead, and alone! — I’m coming, dear! — 
Lisette, will you button my gloves? 


The last book of verse by OVERLAND contrib 
utors here to be mentioned is Nixon Waterman’s 
Home Made Poems.' They are well in keeping 
with their name and sing the charms of the fire- 
side, the country, childish joys, and all the homely 
themes, in very pleasing verse. There is a good 
swing to the meters and usually a clever use of 
the refrain. The dialect verse, both rustic and 
childish, is natural and not overdone, and there 
is a touch of gentle humor that takes the verses 
far from the realm of commonplace even on such 
everyday themes. We quote :— 


THE ANGELIC HUSBAND. 


There are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smiling 
as the morn; 
There are husbands brave and healthy 
There are famous ones and wealthy, 
But the real angelic husband, he has never yet 
been born. 


‘Some for strength of love are noted, 
Who are really so devoted, 


‘That whene’er from home they wander they are 


lonesome and forlorn ; 
And while now and then you’ll find one 
Who ’s a very good and kind one, 


Yet the real angelic husband, he has never yet 


been born. 


So the woman who is mated 
To a man who may be rated 
As ‘‘ pretty fair,’’ should cherish him forever and 


a day, 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect, quite, in every feature, 
He has never been discovered, and he won’t be, 
so they say. 


Light in vein and not overburdened with seri- 
ousness is the muse of -4An Oaten Pipe. The 
numbers are tuneful and small in sound as be- 
comes the instrument on which they are per- 
formed. They are graceful and pleasing and 
though never rising to the higher planes of poetry 
are even in grade and of that rare quality called 

1Some Home-Made Poems. By Nixon Waterman. Bos- 
ton: The Greenleaf Co.: 1895. 


2An Oaten Pipe. By James B. Kenyon. (The Fleur de Lis 
Poets). New York: J. Selwin Tait and Sons: 1896. 
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‘* available.’’ The one cailed ‘‘ The Racers 
will serve to illustrate their style — 


Time at my elbow plucks me sore; 
Yet I’ll not slack my pace to hear 
The one sad word which, o’er and o’er, 

He whispers in my ear. 


Upon my hair he dusts his rime 

| shake my head full laughingly, 
For howsoever fleet be Time, 

He shall not outstrip me. 


Distinctly stronger is the volume by Sophie 
Jewett entitled The Pilgrim and Other Poems.’ 
The depth of feeling is much greater, the purpose 


_ Is more serious and the touch of the hand upon 


the strings is firmer and more true. Whatever 
touch there is of dilletanteism shows in the nature 
poems, which are sometimes artificial. There is 
a strong feeling for nature, however, and a felici- 
tous touch in depicting its characteristics. Al- 
most all of the book is lyric in form and many of 
the poems are real songs. 


There is little to be said of The Promise of the 
Ages‘ by Charles Augustus Keeler. It is issued 
by the author himself and is a long poem in 
Wordsworthian style, devoted to the exposition 
of his idealistic philosophy. As philosophy it is 
no doubt good, but as a poem it is everything it 
ought not to be. In fact there is not one line of 
real poetry in the volume from the first cover to 
the last. Much conscientious work has no doubt 
been put into its construction, but the result is a 
mere stringing of words on words to an end of 
utter dullness and dreariness. 


There is confirmation of the theory that a poet 
is the result of his environment in the RAymes of 
Ironquill® issued from a Kansas press. The bar- 
ren soil, the treeless plains, the cyclonic vagaries 
of its climate, would hardly be expected to in- 
spire the highest form of muse. And the results 
so far carry out the expectation. The volume 
in question is made up of alleged poems, — many 
of them satirical and so outside of criticism as 
poetry, — others so crude and raw, so vulgar in 
thought, and commonplace in expression, that it 
is a wonder they ever found a place between 
covers, and some in which the author has taken 
himself seriously but which never rise to strik- 
ing originality or any real merit in execution. 
There is a certain ruggedness about them that 
suggests the strength of an uncultivated man, 
hampered by his lack of cultivation.’ It is safe to 

4The Pilgrim and Other Poems. By Sophie Jewett. New 
York: Macmillan and Company: 1896. 

3The Promise of the Ages. By Charles Augustus Keeler. 


5Rhymes of Ironquill. Fifth Edition. Topeka. Crane & 
Company. 1 
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say, however, that nowhere except in the middle 
West would the poems ever have reached a fifth 
edition. 


Cherry Bloom' attracts by its dainty cover de- 
sign, acharming water color decoration by Stella 
Holmes Aird, but the verse inside is just ordinary 
‘spring poetry,’ 


Pretty, pious, and essentially feminine poems, 
of the old style of womanliness, are Mary Bar- 
rett Hagan’s.”. The most quotabl is :— 

1\Cherrvy Bloom. By Eleanor Mary Ladd. Buffalo: The 
Peter Paul Book Company : 1806. 


2Pictures from Puget Sound. By Mary Barrett Hagan. 
Seattle: 1896. 


MY CREED. | 


I believe in a God so loving 
That I feel His tender arms 

Bear me up when my feet would falter, 
And | shudder ’mid earth’s alarms. 


I believe in a tender Brother 
Who has broken my thorny way 
With His own dear feet, so weary 
Of that terrible earthly stay. 


1 believe in a calm, sweet Spirit 
That whispers but words of love, 
That guides me with tenderest counsel 
To the throne of my God above. 


OVERI AND readers have no doubt remarked 
the series of articles taking up the different coun- 
ties of the State and treating them with accurate 
description and lavish illustration. San Joaquin, 
Butte, and Humboldt, have been so treated and 
in the present and February numbers, Siskiyou. 
This series is to be kept up and, it is hoped, will 
eventually take in every county in California and 
many in adjacent States. Mr. Pierre Duryee is 
the director of this ‘‘ Department of Develop- 
ment’ and wins friends and an enlarged circula- 
tion for the magazine wherever he goes. 


CHARITY and Christmas are closely linked, 
and it is the time to mention ‘‘ The Little Crip- 
pies,” the sympathy-provoking little monthly 
issued by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Children’s 
Surgical Hospital of New York. Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro, president of the Auxiliary, is the editor. 
The subscription price is one dollar a year, but 


it will cost any reader many times that by open- ° 


ing his eyes and his purse to “‘ these little ones.” 
But no man is poorer for such outlay. 


MR. JOHN COTTER PELTON, “‘the father of 


the public school system of California,’’ has pub- 
* lished a small volume of his verses. It is sold 


for twenty-five cents and contains some very 
pleasing lines. The make-up and typography of 
the book are execrable, but after all, it is Mr. 
Pelton that the people are interested in and not 
the mechanical execution of his book. 


THE December number of the Maitres de 
l’Affiche, the French authority on Posters, is a 
brilliant beginning of the second year of that 
journal. Thereis a striking frontispiece by Roger 
Marx, and as a supplement, a delightful design 
by Jules Cherét in three colors. Besides there is 


a poster of the Courrier Francais, by the same 


artist; the Fetes de Paris, by Grasset; the Ex- 
position du Cycle, by Forain; and finally an 
American poster designed by William Bradley for 
a book of verse, ‘‘ When Hearts are Trumps,” 
by Tom Hall. The editor and publisher are to be 
congratulated on so varied and well executed a 
Selection of interesting posters. 
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